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THE ART OF ILLUSTRATING SERMONS. By Dawson 
C. Bryan. Cokesbury Press. 272 pages. $2.00. 


[Illustrating a sermon is an art which every minister should 
acquire if he has not already done so. The minister who 
makes an intensive study of this book and puts its principles 
into practice will improve his preaching. There are many 
books which tell why ministers should illustrate their ser- 
mons, but this book tells how it may be done. A resumé of 
the chapter headings will give the prospective reader a 
glimpse of the contents: 1. Preaching in Which People 
See; 2. The Master Storyteller; 3. Varieties of Illustrations 
and Their Use; 4. Gathering Materials—Experience and 
Observation as a Source; 5. Gathering Materials—Literature 
as a Source; 6. Keeping Materials; 7. Building Illustrations 
into Sermons; 8. Composing the Illustrations; 9. The Story 
Method of Preaching; 10. The Art of Effective Presenta- 
tion; 11. The Soul of the Builder. Every minister and 
ministerial student, as well as laymen who do a great deal of 
public speaking, ought to make a study of this very helpful 
book. 

—Wi.uiAM T. Baker, Richmond, Virginia. 


NEW FRONTIERS OF RELIGION. By Arthur L. Swift, 


Jr. Macmillan Company. 171 pages. $2.00. 


In a day when we are being challenged by new frontiers 
in science, economics, and statecraft it is geod that one so 
able as Professor Swift has challenged us with some new 
frontiers in religion. In this attractive little volume, he has 
written eloquently and engagingly of such matters as the 
basic background of religious behavior, the social changes 
that mark the evolution of the Church through the years, 
and the definitely new frontiers that are facing her today. 
Those frontiers are: religion in relation to leisure; religion 
in relation to self-study and group education within the 
church; and religion in relation to psychiatry. He also pre- 
sents another that is ever old, but always new—worshin 
and the reality of God. His warning that we must not lose 
God in our hurry to serve Him, makes the book a good 
investment. This book is vital to all leaders in both church 
and state. 

—Roswe tt C. Lonc, Greenwood, South Carolina. 


THE CHURCH TAKES ROOT IN INDIA. By Basil 
Mathews. Friendship Press. 198 pages. $1.00. 


When Basil Mathews puts out a new book one has learned 
to look for something of absorbing interest. This is quite 
true in the case of his, The Church Takes Root in India, 
just off the Friendship Press, New York. Mr. Mathews en- 
gagingly introduces us to primitive India, untouched by 
the rapid changes which have taken place in the Western 
world. He reveals the powerful effects, first gradual, then 
swift, produced by the invasion of modern inventions and 
customs; how these are both resisted and absorbed. One is 
thrilled as the author depicts the helpful influence brought 
to bear upon the caste system as Christianity permeates the 
masses. He sketches with a vivid pen the triumphs gained 
and the difficulties yet to be overcome. Rightly, he empha- 
sizes the value of a trained Christian leadership. He finally 
states his conviction that a united Church in India will make 


contributions of vast importance to the West and the Far 
East. 
—Robsert D. Bepincer, Asheville, North Carolina. 


ART AND CHARACTER, By Albert E. Bailey. The 
Abingdon Press. 370 pages. $3.75. 


Those who know and appreciate Professor Bailey’s other 
books on art have another rich experience in store in the 
reading of this unique book, Art and Character. Through 
his work the artist is trying to say something to us. He 
does so through the medium of lines, masses, spaces, colors, 
shadows. Unless we know something, at least, of the mean- 
ing of vertical lines and horizontal lines, unless we know 
something of why the artist uses shadow, and masses and 
space, we will miss his meaning. The author says that 
aesthetic appreciation is rooted in emotion and that. since 
character is the result of emotional control, art assists in 
the transformation and socialization of character. In the 
first part of his book, the author goes into a rather minute 
but exceedingly interesting explanation of the meaning of 
lines, masses, shadows, etc. He illustrates his point by re- 
ferring to some well-known picture or some other piece of 
art. He explains some of the fundamental principles of art 
that help one interpret the great masterpieces for himself. 
The author then enters into the study of the nature of 
personality and the transformation of personality and of 
society. He directs the reader’s attention to the part the 
artist has played and is playing in the transformation of 
personality. Another section of the book is devoted to art 
and worship, another gives guidance in the selection of pic- 
tures for different ages of children. This is a valuable book. 
It will enrich any personal or church library. 

—CrarabeL Wituiams, Richmond Virginia. 


THROUGH GENTILE EYES. By Jobn Haynes Holmes. 
Jewish Opinion Publishing Company. 91 pages. $1.00. 


One opens this little book, which has the sub-title, “A 
Plea for Tolerance and Good Will,” with expectant confi- 
dence. The author’s name, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, gives 
us the assurance that even within the brief space of 91 
small pages there will be something very much worth 
while, worth at least the high price of $1.00 for so small a 
book. The disappointment is rather keen upon the discovery 
that Dr. Holmes does not develop this plea beyond two 
minor considerations: that many world-famous men have 
been and are Jews, and that in some countries Christians 
now find themselves minority groups suffering persecution 
with the Jews. Jews will like this book. Christians will hardly 
be won to a more sympathetic good will toward the Jews 
upon finding in this Jewish publication such expressions as 
“the trivial and not infrequently absurd ramifications of 
Christian theology,” and this boast on the part of the 
“good-will” author: “I was happily kept immune from all 
the consequences, anti-Semitism among the rest, which have 
followed in the wake of Christian dogmatism and bigotry. 
Intolerance and ill will spring primarily from fear, greed, 
pride, and contempt, and can be conquered by that Spirit 
alone whom Dr. Holmes most conspicuously repudiates. 

~A. J. McKetway, Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
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An Old Hymn with a New Meaning 


“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” Psalm 46:1. 


One of the sure tests of any great hymn is its ability to meet the needs of the human heart in 
those hours of crisis when man recognizes anew his utter dependence upon God. By this, or by 
any other test, Martin Luther’s work, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” is unquestionably one of 
the greatest of all the hymns of Christian faith. Written by the great reformer during the early 
years of the Protestant movement, it was born out of the deep need and the abiding faith of his 
own soul. It is not strange that such a hymn with such a tune should have spread quickly from 
“heart to heart and from lip to lip” until it became what Heine has called ““The Marseillaise of 
the Reformation.” There was in it a note of triumphant assurance and courage which had power 
to inspire and sustain faith, and hence it became the song most frequently sung by the Protes- 
tant believers of that day as they passed through hours of fiery trial and as they faced the pos- 
sibility of exile, imprisonment, or death. The opening words of the hymn, “Ein Feste Burg Ist 
Unser Gott,” are most appropriately engraved on the base of Luther’s monument at Wittenberg. 


Writing of that hymn in 1903, Dr. Louis F. Benson said: “It is dear still to the German peo- 
ple; one of the hymns lodged in their memories and hearts, ready for the occasion.” His words 
were prophetic in their truth, and the “occasion” was nearer than he probably dreamed. On 
June 27, 1937, Martin Niemédller stood before a great congregation in the Dahlem Church of Ber- 
lin. A Nazi decree had made it a crime to give money to the Confessional Synod and thereby to 
support it in its determination to bear full witness to the Christian faith. A wealthy layman of the 
church had already been arrested for violating this law, but when Nieméller invited the hundreds 
of people present to make an offering for the cause they responded generously and courageously. 
Immediately there was a wild uprodr at the doors as a band of Hitler Jugend burst in shouting, 
“Cease collecting money for this club. It is forbidden,” and beating such of the collection takers 
as they could reach. At this juncture Niemdller raised his hand and announced a hymn. It is 
easy to believe the words of one who, in reporting that dramatic scene, wrote: “Nobody who 
heard it will ever forget the impression created when high above the tumult at the entrances the 
majestic words rolled out”: 


“A mighty Fortress is our God, “Did we in our own strength confide, 
A Bulwark never failing; Our striving would be losing; 
Our Helper He amid the flood Were not the right Man on our side, 

Of mortal ills prevailing: The Man of God’s own choosing: 


“And though this world, with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us; 

We will not fear, tor God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us.” 


The God of Luther and the reformers had become once again the “Fortress” of a people com- 
pelled to suffer in His name, and in His strength they were not afraid to face the worst that men 
could do. We may not know what awaits Niemdller and his followers, but we may be sure that 
the example of their faith will not be lost. God’s truth will triumph still through those who dare 
be loyal to it, though the victory may be long delayed. The Reformation Hymn takes on new 
meaning for us because of its place in their experience, and it is well that we should be lodging 
Its message in our own “memories and hearts.” Who knows but that for us too the “occasion” 
Is nearer than we dream? 


Rev. J. McD. Ricnarps, D.D. 


ay 
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SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES 
Revealed by the Press 


For MANY OF US PAUL’s ASSURANCE, “FoR TO ME TO 
LIVE Is CHRIST,” is as yet unattained, but surely it is 
the goal toward which as Christians we must strive, 
for in Romans 8:9 we read, “If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

Winifred Kirkland in her book, The Great Con- 
jecture, describes the vivifying experience of striv- 
ing “with stern and dogged effort to make the 
Galilean as real as to Mary Magdalene on Easter 
Morning or to Paul on the road to Damascus— 
Jesus of Nazareth looking over my shoulder as I 
read the morning headlines and pronouncing His 
clear-eyed comment—Jesus of Nazareth beside me 
in the theatre whispering to me, O woman, pity! 
Can you not see the starving hearts beneath the 
cynicism?” 

Let us employ her method of dedicated imagina- 
tion as we read some striking items taken from a 
cross section of the press of our country, and 
through this reading let us catch a vision of the 
service opportunities at our very doors, brought to 
us because of just such conditions as herein pic- 
tured. What a transformation would take place in 
our homes, our communities, and our world if those 
of us who call ourselves Christians would really 
show forth His spirit of sacrificial love and costly 
compassion. 


STORIES OF THE SEARCH FOR THRILLS 


“We had both been drinking. 
Young attacked me, and I de- 
fended myself—the only reason 
was just an argument,” said Avery on Friday in his 
cell at the county jail. 

Second only to our fear of the 
next war is our fear of the driver 
who’s drinking. Cast your eye over this: The 
State Motor Vehicle Department of New York re- 
voked 2,285 drivers’ licenses in the first six months 
of 1937; that’s nearly double the number revoked 
during the first six months of 1936. Convictions 
for completely intoxicated driving have increased 
56% in the same time. 


* . . . . 
ta Mrs. Emmet F. Horine of Louisville, Ky., is a member of the 
a on Woman’s Work, and a leader not only of our own 
urch, but of interdenominational import. 


Fatal Row Blamed 
on Drinking Spree 


Drinking Drivers 


By HELEN HORINE* 


New Jersey has revoked 3,809 licenses up to 
September 18; 1,180 of these were for intoxica- 
tion, the others for accidents or traffic violations 
after drinking. 

A California tabulation shows that about 21°% of 
her fatal highway accidents in 1936 involved motor- 
ists or pedestrians who had been drinking. 

And any state in between California and New 
York has a similar story to tell. 

Aghast at all this, various and sundry interested 
people have taken the following steps to halt the 
awful parade. 

Alvin Macauley, of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany and president of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, announces that the association has 
appropriated $300,000 for a general safety campaign. 

Down in Birmingham, Alabama, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce staged a “parade of hor- 
rors,” floats containing wrecked cars, coffins, blood- 
stained windows, and “bodies” hanging out of win- 
dows. A young boy rode by, strapped into an 
electric chair, wearing the sign: “A Drunken Driver 
is just as guilty!” 

Dallas, Texas, also staged a horror-parade and 
inaugurated a drive for safety with sermons in 81 
churches. 

The New Jersey Licensed Beverage Association 
asks that motorists be forbidden by law to carry 
unsealed bottles of liquor in their cars, and that 
every one engaged in the alcohol business be finger- 
printed and photographed. 

We wonder whether we will get rid of the 
drunken driver until we get rid of the stuff that 
makes him drunk. 

Investigations during the past 
year in New York disclose the 
fact that workers on relief spent $45,000,000 in a 
single twelve months on beer and distilled liquors. 
This was Federal money intended for rent, food, 
and clothes. In one single district in Chicago ac- 
cording to the press, “At least half of the men who 
came in here today (to the relief office) have been 


Rum and Relief 1 


1 “Christian Education and the Alcohol Problem” is the title of 
a 28-page bulletin issued by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., as an 
aid to local churches in their programs of temperance education. 
(Price 10 cents.) 
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drinking. . . . In some cases, they are so drunk that 
we have to refuse them their checks.” 
Almost every week one now reads of 
fresh evidence of the terrible results 
of the drug known to America as marijuana, and 
to history as hashish. Used in the form of cigarettes, 
it is comparatively new to the United States and as 
dangerous as a coiled rattlesnake. How many mur- 
ders, suicides, robberies, and maniacal deeds it 
causes each year, especially among the young, can 
only be conjectured. In numerous communities it 
thrives almost unmolested, largely because of offi- 
cial ignorance of its effects. Its alarming spread and 
its increasing use by youth are matters of national 
concern. Last October a Federal law went into 
effect designed to make it more difficult to secure 
the drug except through medical channels. The 
coéperation of the public is needed in making its 
dangers known, and in this campaign of education 
the churches of all denominations should play an 
important part. 
oe We Americans are pestered with 
perils. And like all the rest of the 
human race, we seem to be stone blind to the worst 
peril of all—worst because it is unseen: the peril 
of gambling, which is spreading across the country 
like a prairie fire. 

The people of this country bet ten billion dollars 
in 1937. 

Number games, lotteries, and slot machines are 
estimated to receive a billion a year from the poor, 
the unfortunate and the unemployed. The “middle 
class” puts up four billions every twelve months on 
horses, dogs, bank night, or what have you. And 
who knows how much the “upper” class puts up? 

The trouble is that most of us think somehow that 
gambling is legal; that makes enforcement of the 
law impossible. Now we find a nation-wide move- 
ment really to legalize it, to license gambling on the 
old theory that you can’t stop it anyway, so the 
government might as well make something out of 
it. 

But the legality of gambling should worry us less 
than its morality. The gambler is less of a man than 
he should be. He not only fails to win financially 
(ask any “big-shot” gambler in any jail), but he 
loses something in character; you lose not only the 
old homestead but your manhood. And no legisla- 
ture can ever legislate that back to you. 

Someone wrote somewhere: “Religion is betting 
your life that there’s a God.” There’s a wager worth 
while. We humbly suggest that if America must 


Marijuana 2 


2 “Marijuana: the Dangerous Drug,” published by the Opium Re- 
search Committee of the Foreign Policy Association, Washington, 
D. C., may be secured for 25 cents, plus 3 cents for postage. 
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gamble, she give the ten billion she lost last year to 
the poor, and throw her life into the scales for 
God. There, America cannot lose. 


As an educational factor, the 
importance of the movie can’t 
be overestimated. The serious problem created by 
the industry is the potent influence upon impres- 
sionable minds at an age when ideals are being 
formed and standards of living are being chosen. 

To be sure, since Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
groups have been working for improved movies, 
many undesirable pictures have been scrapped or 
banned. In some cases, producers have changed 
scenes in movies. But are we vocal enough? 


Movies for Minors 3 


STORIES OF THE DISINHERITED 


On a strip of land, 300 miles wide and 1600 miles 
long from the Carolinas to Texas, more than 8,000,- 
ooo American citizens live under conditions more 
miserable than those of any other group of workers 
in the United States. These are share-croppers— 
the disinherited. 

For a year of backbreaking work a share-cropper 
gets little or no cash from his employer. He trades 
his labor and that of his family for a rickety, 
weather-beaten shack and credit at the plantation 
store at fabulously high rates of interest. An almost 
constant diet of sowbelly, meal, and molasses leaves 
him a prey to all the diseases of malnutrition— 
pellagra, rickets, beri-beri, tuberculosis. By the time 
the crop is in, credit has eaten up his share of the 
return. There is seldom any money for doctors, 
medicine, decent clothes, or food to supplement 
plantation store diet. 

Sharecroppers have children—more than most 
people because large families get more work done. 
The heritage of the children is all of the misery of 
their parents, even to the heavy work in the fields. 
Schooling depends upon the exigencies of the crop, 
for when labor is needed the planter musters chil- 
dren into service and there is no time for school. 


In every state in the United 
States except two, Nevada and 
Rhode Island, there are mi- 
grants. Every month in the year, migrants some- 
where are gathering food for you or picking cotton 
for your clothes. Probably there was a “human 
interest” story in the can you opened last night, if 
only you had known. 


There Are Migrants 
Near You! 


3 To have your eyes really opened to the influence of the movie 
read Our Movie Made Children by Henry James Forman. Price 
$2.50. Order from The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 
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CANNED CHILDHOOD 


Beneath the label “Oysters,” “Shrimps,” 
Or “Beans,” or “Peas,” or “Corn,” 

Is canned a pound of frolic missed 

Upon a summer morn; - 

Lost fun and frolic, soldered tight 

Where no child finds them, morn or night. 


A pound of health, a pound of strength 
From cradles snatched, we find: 

A pound of young intelligence 

Robbed from a childish mind. 

Packed here together, snugly fit, 
Teresa’s eyesight, Tony’s wit. 


And wasted sunshine here is canned, 
With wasted smells of flowers; 

The wasted sparkle of green fields 
Washed bright by early showers; 
And pleasant scampers never run, 

And shouts unheard in breeze and sun. 


Yes, in the cans are voices hid 

Of little sons and daughters, 

That should be singing “London Bridge,” 
“I Spy,” and “Sally Waters,” 
“Where oats, peas, beans or barley grows 
Tis you nor I nor nobody knows.” 


Come buy, my fellow-countrymen! 

Canned childhood’s selling cheap, 

And what though little Jack should tire 

And fall too fast asleep? 

There’s work for little Marianne,— 

Come buy sweet childhood by the can. 
—Sarah N. Cleghorn. 


Used by permission of the author and 
the National Child Labor Committee. 


An eleven-year-old turpentine 
dipper—probably neither share- 
cropper nor migrant. But does he not represent an- 
other group that are neglected—whose children’s 
school days may be too few, their working hours too 
long? Is his a “canned childhood”? 


Our Cover Picture 
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YOUTH’S NEEDS 


Investigations in certain local- 

ities have shown that approxi- 

mately 75 per cent of unemployed youth have never | 
received training in any occupational skill and the 
majority have made no serious plans regarding the 
future. The findings suggest that these same con- 
ditions have confronted previous generations of | 
youth, though they have been obscured by the fact | 
that heretofore industry has been able and willing to 
accept unskilled workers. Now that the situation is | 
known, it is generally admitted that there is a need 
for guidance—that is, for some provision whereby 
young people can be helped to see and prepare for 

such opportunities as do exist. 


Needs for Guidance 





Curly-headed Delbert Jean | 

Flynn stood before the bar 

in the Magistrate’s Court in Kearney, Nebraska. An 

illegitimate child, recognized neither by mother nor 

stepfather, he bore marks of frequent punishment, 

continuous neglect. For stealing onions, carrots, 

pencils, and similar property, he received a sen- 

tence of fourteen years in Nebraska’s Industrial 

School, a division of the state prison system. 
Delbert, for all his cherubic appearance, became 

America’s youngest prison inmate, escaped into pri- 

vate family adoption only through the efforts of 

the Child Welfare Association and the financial 

backing of Evalyn Walsh McLean of Washington. 

Making no mention of onions or carrots, Mayor F. | 

H. La Guardia of New York recently told repre- 

sentatives of 45 welfare and educational organiza- 

tions: “A T-bone steak and German-fried potatoes 

are among the best preventives of crime.” Good 

food, clean housing and adequate recreational facil- 

ities according to the fiery little mayor, are the 

weapons of attacking juvenile delinquency at its 


Needs for Material Help 
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source. And we would add, and we believe he 
would add, too, the need for Christian training. 


MEETING THE NEEDS 


.. + Out of it all came almost 
universal conviction that the 
most helpful of the gatherings were those where 
small groups of young men considered with an 
open-minded leader some of the major problems of 
life. There developed a “problem clinic.” The ap- 
praisal of these discussions by one of the leaders is 
significant. He says: “I think that in the ‘problem 
clinic’ we have a new technique and one that may 
be employed in evangelism. The response was al- 
ways hearty. The men were reluctant to close 
even after two and a half hours. I have never seen 
a more intense interest nor higher tone of spiritual 
atmosphere than in these meetings. Many were 
groping for a religion that would satisfy the heart 
without offending the mind.” 


Hold “Problem Clinic” 


I have read and re-read a let- 
ter from a young business 
girl who lacks friends. I am 
respecting her wish that contents of her letter not 
be published. But she does present, among other 
things, a plaint that is all too common. There are 
hundreds like her—right here in Memphis and in 
bigger and smaller cities—who lack friends. 

I am vigorously opposed to so-called “lonesome” 
clubs and correspondence bureaus. But it seems to 
me that a great deal could be done through every- 
day channels, to make life worth living for those 
about us. 

The trouble, of course, is that we are preoccupied 
with self; with “getting ahead” in business or a so- 


Create Friendship Ties 
for Newcomers 
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HOMEPLACE LIBRARY 


A library like this one, which travels 
through a section of Kentucky, can go far 
toward meeting the needs of its com- 
munity. And as for the person who con- 
ducts such a library, what could be more 
thrilling than through reading to influence 
the life and thought of a group? Are you 
in search of a thrill? 


cial way; with getting friends instead of being a 
friend to others. A little effort, a little interest, a 
little sincerity—-what wonders they could work! 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has leased 119 acres of land in the 
Norris Dam area to the Boy Scouts 
of America, Knoxville Council. The leased property 
will be used for erection of cabins, headquarters 
buildings, and mess hall where more than 1,000 
Scouts will camp. 


Leases Tract for 
Boy Scout Camp 


To build a fellowship of 
women and girls devoted to 
the task of realizing in our common life those ideals 
of personal and social living to which we are com- 
mitted as Christians. In this endeavor we seek to 
understand Jesus, to share His love for all people, and 
to grow in the knowledge and love of God. 

In rural areas, in small towns, in communities of 
ten thousand and less the Y.W.C.A. establishes com- 
munity organizations for women, out-of-school 
clubs for older girls, and Girl Reserve clubs for 
senior and junior high school girls. 


Purpose of Y.W.C.A. 


Working diligently and quietly, 
a group of Memphis business 
men and professional leaders 
have just brought to a close the first year of opera- 
tion for a novel philanthropic project that provided 
25,000 hours of employment for 428 people and 
gave those of limited means an opportunity to buy 
merchandise at cost “within their pocketbooks.” 

Designed to provide employment for indigent per- 
sons, the industries seek contributions of old clothes, 
shoes, and furniture, which are repaired in the shops. 
Employees are paid for their work and the repaired 
articles are resold in the Goodwill store. 


Goodwill Industries 
Report Year’s Work 
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FREE BUS TO CHURCHGOERS -> 


Recognizing that the near-rural and suburban 
churchgoers were not attending services or 
Sunday school with regularity because of 
transportation problems, the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of a western city sponsored the forma- 
tion of a free bus line. 

This bus in a Virginia city is giving much the 
same service. It is under the direction of one 
church and takes care of a section of the city. 


_— 











_ BRING THE CHILDREN 


A church here and there has installed a Sunday nursery in the 
church parlor, so that mothers with young children will not 
have to miss the services. 





LEADERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE ~— 


The Assembly Council pauses between their busy hours of 

planning for their own young people’s work throughout the 

Southland, to enjoy a few leisure moments on the high porch 
of Chapman Home in Montreat. 








<_ AN OUTSTANDING GROUP 


Who have been honored by a special festive occasion for the 
fine service they have rendered. 
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—Reproduced courtesy of Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Copyright The Curtis Publishing Company. 


JEWISH MOTHER AND CHILDREN — 


The Presbyterian Mission in Baltimore has a program of 

Christian activities which includes worship services, Sunday 

school, Bible classes, clubs, and street preaching. It is esti- 

mated that 80 per cent of the 80,000 Jews in Baltimore are out 
of touch with the synagogue. 
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om TRAINING THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


“These words ... shall be in thine heart: And thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children.” Deut. 6:6-7. 


Little children should have religious training, according to the 
majority of women questioned in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
survey. ... Ninety-one per cent of the women of our country 
believe in the power of prayer. 


The laws of the land compel parents to provide for the 
physical and mental well-being of their children, and neglect 
of this obligation meets with the swift penalty of broken law. 
A higher law recorded in sacred writ, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it,” (Prov. 22:6) stresses the parents’ obligation to train the 
child in righteousness. 


Every child is denied its rightful heritage if the parents fail to 

take an active part in his religious education. No one can so 

wisely direct the devotional life of the child as the parents, 

and the privilege and practice of talking with God can never 
be stressed anywhere as it can in the Christian home. 
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Misery Among the Migrants 


By MARK A. 


THE MIGRANT SITUATION IS GETTING WORSE EVERY 
year. Time was, and not long ago, when this was for 
the most part a problem of a few foreign-speaking 
groups, Mexican and Filipinos being the major 
nationalities. But now ic is a general problem, in- 
cluding all races and with an increasing number 
of Negroes, also white farmers who have lost their 
farms, or agricultural laborers who until recently 
were working regularly on established farms and 
who themselves had a settled abode. 

The tragedy of the new migrant movement is 
that it now includes a large number of persons who 
were accustomed to a home of their own or a set- 
tled residence; who were home-lovers and also were 
citizens of a definite community which they were 
helping to build. Thousands of these families are 
now transient, moving around from place to place, 
glad to get any opportunity that presents itself for 
occasional work in the fruit, vegetable, or cotton 
sections of the West. 

California, Oregon, and Washington are the 
states where these migrants are found in the great- 
est numbers. California, in particular, seems to be 
the preference, and the situation in this state is 
giving the state and local authorities much concern. 

A recent survey reveals that some fifty thou- 
sand families from Arkansas alone moved into Cali- 
fornia in a year. These are mostly share-croppers 
who are no longer assured even the precarious ex- 
istence that share-cropping hitherto provided. 

Social conditions among these groups are such 
that the federal authorities are alarmed. Dr. Owen 
Mills, regional economist for the Farm Security 
Administration, has made public a statement that 
calls for immediate concern and action. He has just 
completed an intensive field trip and study in Cali- 
fornia and reports “a large number of families liv- 
ing in miserable squatter camps consisting of dirty, 
torn tents and makeshift shacks in a sea of mud.” 

This report also includes citation of alarming con- 
ditions of hunger, privation, and misery among the 
farm workers in the San Joaquin Valley and other 
agricultural districts of California. Of thirty chil- 
dren who were examined in one camp in Tulare 
County, twenty-seven were found defective because 
of malnutrition diseases. In another camp twenty- 
one out of twenty-two infants examined were 
undernourished and suffering from disease. The re- 


ee 


“Dr. Dawber is the Executive Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, New York, New York. 
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port goes on to say that conditions in Kings, Kern, 
and Imperial Counties were similar. Children were 
dying at the rate of one or two a day; in Tulare 
County ninety per cent of the mortality is among 
the children of migrants. 

As stated, the majority of the new migrants are 
from Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, also from 
the dust bowl and drought sections of the Dakotas 
and western Kansas. They are pouring into Cali- 
fornia at an alarming rate and are creating a ter- 
rific problem for the relief agencies. 

Most of these migratory families are ineligible 
for local aid because they are unable to meet the 
state requirements and the conditions imposed by 
county and local authorities. 

With the increasing use of farm machinery there 
is increasing production but a decreasing demand 
for labor. Hand labor is being reduced to a min- 
imum. This is particularly true with crops like 
cotton, corn, and potatoes. Consequently, there is 
hunger, privation, and actual starvation for some 
of these families the moment the December har- 
vest is over. 

Many factors are contributing to this developing 
migrant problem, such as, the rising tenantry in 
agriculture, the continuing drought and dust in the 
middle west. But the one thing, more than an 
other, is the movement of certain types of saiicel- 
ture from the Southeast and the South to the West. 
There is a decline of cotton farming in the old 
South. The wasted soil in the old cotton South is 
an important factor. Mr. Gerald W. Johnson, in 
his recent book, The Wasted Land, paints a rather 
sordid picture. “It is assuming no great risk of 
prophecy to say that the end of another ten years 
will see cotton farming so precarious and unprofit- 
able that only victims of dire necessity will under- 
take it.” He is writing of the Southeast and the 
South, where some twenty-two million acres of 
cotton land have been destroyed by wind and water 
erosion and by a system of agriculture that has been 
recklessly prodigal with natural resources, and in 
particular, the soil. As this tide of soil erosion has 
developed, so human erosion has accompanied it, 
and the further loss of human resources by migra- 
tion to the West. 

Moving on, moving on, “no foot of land do they 
possess, no cottage in the wilderness.” Just a con- 
stant movement from place to place. It is impos- 
sible to build a worthy civilization under con- 
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ditions such as exist in migratory labor. There can 
be little or no education for the children, there is 
no home life, no community, and no church such 
as we consider necessary in a progressive commu- 
nity. 
The federal and state authorities are doing some- 
thing to improve conditions in the camps and to 
make possible a minimum of education and social 
care ee the children. Under the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, a worthy attempt has 
been made to provide some religious ministry. In 


the earlier years in which the’ migrant problem was 
limited to certain groups, the leadership and pro- 
gram was able to cope with the most needy fields, 
But with the present tremendous influx, a greatly 
enlarged program and leadership is necessary. It is 
now necessary to arouse all the Christian forces in 
the territory where these migrant problems exist 
and to solicit the codperation of pastors and 
churches in a greater endeavor to minister to these 
forlorn and neglected people. 





The Blue Sunbonnet Lady 


By MRS. E. A. FORD* 





The Blue Sunbonnet Lady 


SHE WEARS A BLUE SUNBONNET—RAIN OR SHINE, SUM- 
mer or winter, Sundays, weekdays, at home or 
abroad, all her waking hours. Her dress is also blue, 
and of the plain Mother Hubbard style, length 
down to the ankles. She does not speak nor under- 
stand English, and does not know how to read. She 
has been a semi-invalid for all the many years that 
we have known her.’ P 

Typified by the clothes she wears is her sentiment 
regarding the things of this world—they have lost 


*Mrs. E. A. Ford, Thibodaux, Louisiana, is a missionary among 
the French-speaking people in New Orleans Presbytery. 

1 She is one of the beneficiaries of the “Missionary Cows.” (Cf. 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, May, 1937, page 290.) 
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their attraction. Her thoughts dwell on the things 
above and on the One who is to be her “great 
reward.” 

The first year of our work among these French 
people, we visited the little cabin home occupied 
by the family. But soon the boss, zealous in his 
religion, gave the old man, her husband, to under- 
stand that it would be better not to have us hold 
meetings in his house. However, having learned 
that he could read English and was the only mem- 
ber of the family who could do so, we asked if he 
would read the Bible to them, assuring him that he 
could understand the Word. A New Testament of 
large print and good binding was given him and this 
was the worker that we left behind when we were 
told that we could not continue our monthly meet- 
ings in the home. Did he understand what he read? 
In one short year he had read the book through, 
translating into French for his family the contents 
of the precious Word. Soon, as a result, six mem- 
bers of the family confessed the Christ who saves 
to the uttermost. 

Just before they made their public confession, on 
a lovely Easter day following a fearful storm, the 
little Blue Sunbonnet Lady told us of the peace 
that had come to her heart with the knowledge that 
the Good Shepherd watches over His sheep, even in 
the midst of a storm that might have destroyed 
their little home. Previously she would have sought 
comfort and relief from fear by “vain repetitions” 
as she made the rounds from picture to picture 
ornamenting the unsightly walls of the best room. 
Calm and fearless, she testified of her trust in Him 
who controls the elements, her life, her home, and 
her loved ones. 

That Testament has been read and re-read, and 
for years now, since the family moved to another 
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plantation, we have held monthly meetings with 
the old folks, their children, and grandchildren, 
most of whom have professed faith in Jesus Christ. 

Soon, very soon, the little sunbonnet and the 
blue Mother Hubbard dress will be exchanged for 
the “garments washed in the blood of the Lamb,” 
and the wearer will sing the songs of the redeemed, 
which she loved so much, but could not sing. She 
will hear the glorious notes surpassing the music of 


the little portable organ, that to her could speak 
such helpful messages of the Saviour whose love 


was great enough for Him to lay down His life 
for His sheep. 

But what of the multitude of children who are 
not learning to read, and to whom no one is read- 
ing the message, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me”? No one is bringing them to the Master, 
that He may put His hands on them and bless them. 





TWO SISTERS 


By BERTA MURRAY* 


THE CAR TURNED DOWN A SIDE STREET TOWARD THE 
Mexican quarter of the border town and drove in 
an alley through rows of little two-roomed shacks 
until it came to a clearing. There on the side of the 
resaca, apart from the other two-roomed houses, 
stood the home of Santiago. In the little yard there 
were a few chickens, a pig, and a goat. Santiago 
got out of the car and walked to the front door, 
but no one rushed to the door to greet him. He 
walked back to the kitchen and there he found his 
mother stirring the beans and turning the tortillas. 

“When did you come and what do you want this 
time?” was the greeting which he received. 

“Well, mother, school was out in Kingsville and 
I had a few days before going to work, and I 
thought that I would come home to see how you 
_ the children are getting on. Where are the 

irls?” 

Santiago had two little sisters, ten and twelve 
years old, and two little brothers. 

“How do you expect me to keep up with these 
children every day? I have my work to do. Carmen 
went to school this morning and Rosita doesn’t go 
any more because she is sick,” answered the mother. 

Santiago knew about where they were. Half of 
the time Carmen did not go to school when she 
was sent, and Rosita was probably gathering things 
from the garbage cans for the pigs and chickens. 
How he longed for them to have the opportunity 
of a Christian education. He had found Christ at 
Tex.-Mex. and he wanted his sisters to know Him. 

“Mother, I want to ask a favor of you again. 
Won't you let the girls go to the school in Taft? 
I will find some way to pay for them,” said the boy 
as he looked out and saw the two little girls coming. 


nent 


*Miss Berta Murray is president of the Presbyterian School for 
Mexican Girls, Taft, Texas. 
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Study time at Pres.-Mex. 


Their hair was all tousled and their clothes were 
dirty and torn. 

“I see no reason why they should go away. I 
have no money to buy clothes for them, and they 
can learn to read and write at the convent. That is 

(Continued on page 405) 
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Our New Director 


of Leadership Education 


—Dr. Carmichael accepts position as Director of Religious Educa- 
tion with the Committee of Religious Education and Publication 


Tue Executive CoMMITTEE oF RELIGIOUS EpucA- 
tion and Publication announces with sincere pleasure 
the election of Rev. Patrick H. Carmichael, D.D., 
Ph.D., to the position of Director of Leadership 
Education. Dr. Carmichael has been since 1935 pro- 
fessor of Bible and Religious Education in Columbia 
Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. As director 
of this department he will plan and promote a pro- 
gram of leadership education that 
will guide the officers, teachers, 
and leaders in their preparation 
for rendering more effective 
service in our Church’s ministry. 
Dr. Carmichael is eminently 
fitted for this work by back- 
ground, training, and experience. 
He comes from an Alabama fam- 
ily that has rendered distinguished 
service to the causes of religion 
and education. After the usual 
preparation he entered Mercer 
University, graduating with the 
degree of Bachelor of Pharmacy. 
He continued his educational 
preparation at the University of 
Alabama, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. His theo- 
logical education was received 
at Princeton Seminary. After 
several years in the pastorate he 
pursued graduate work in religious education in 
New York University and received in 1931 the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In 1930 South- 
western University bestowed on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. In recognition of his scholastic 
attainments he has been elected to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa, national honor scholarship fraternity; in 
the Jasons, senior honor club of the University of 
Albama; in Pi Gamma Mu, national honor social 
science society; and in Kappa Delta Pi and Phi Delta 
Theta, educational fraternities. Dr. Carmichael was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Tuscaloosa, and is at 
present a member of Birmingham Presbytery. . 
The new director has rendered distinguished serv- 
ice in several fields—especially writing, book review- 
ing, and teaching. Numerous articles have appeared 
from his pen in the Homiletic Review, the Earnest 
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Worker, and the Church papers. His work in the 
field of book reviewing has been outstanding. For 
two years he conducted a weekly book review period 
over a radio station in Birmingham. He has reviewed 
books for classes in the Assembly’s Training School 
in Richmond, for the annual meeting of the Synods’ 
Directors of Religious Education, and for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School. His service as 
teacher has been equally out- 
standing. As head of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of 
Columbia Theological Seminary, 
he has taught courses in that in- 
stitution for three years. In addi- 
tion to teaching courses for 
seminary students, he has taught 
courses for ministers, for teachers 
and leaders in the Sunday school, 
and for lay members in the local 
church who wished to equip 
themselves for more fruitful 
living. 

To the work of leadership edu- 
cation Dr. Carmichael brings a 
wide experience not only as 
teacher and writer but as pastor. 
For fourteen years after gradua- 
tion from Princeton Seminary, 
Dr. Carmichael served as pastor 
of local churches. For two years 
he was pastor of the Alabama Avenue and Valley 
Creek Presbyterian Churches in Selma, Alabama; and 
for twelve years he was pastor of the Montevallo 
Presbyterian Church, serving at the same time as 
Professor of Bible and Religious Education in Ala- 
bama College at Montevallo. These years in the local 
pastorate have given him a wide experience in deal- 
ing with the practical problems of leaders in the local 
church. 

In his new position Dr. Carmichael will occupy 
one of the most vital and strategic positions in our 
Church. The work of our Master lags because His 
people, either on account of a lack of interest or a 
lack of training, will not enlist in His service. Dr. 
Carmichael is eminently fitted both to inspire and to 
train these potential leaders. He will begin his work 
September first. 
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Progress of Religious Education 


In the Local Church 


Our PRESBYTERIAN Cuurcu, U. S., IS MAKING RAPID 
educational progress and is keenly aware of it. This 
is not the result of any one person’s activities, nor 
is it the product of any single period in our 
Church’s life. Rather, it comes as the culmination 
of the efforts of forward-looking leaders who date 
back as far as our first General Assembly in 
Augusta, Georgia, 1861. Among these stand out the 
names of Hoge, and Brown, and Leyburn, and 
Baird, and Hazen of the earlier days. More re- 
cently are men and women still remembered and 
loved by our present generation, names to be held 
in honor through all the coming years because of 
foundations laid, programs wrought out, ideals set 
up, organizations formed, and educational processes 
set in motion. Foremost among these are A. L. 
Phillips, R. A. Lapsley, John I. Armstrong, Gilbert 
Glass, Walter Getty, Wesley Baker, R. E. Magill, 
Anna Branch Binford, Elizabeth McE. Shields, and 
Lillian Curtis Painter, together with a host of others 
officially connected with the Executive Committee 
for shorter periods but nevertheless rendering an 
effective service, the results of which are still be- 
ing felt. 

Nor were all those who have molded and made 
possible our present-day program of Religious Edu- 
cation actually in the employ of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Some of the finest contributions have come 
from pastors, parents, superintendents, teachers, 
young people’s leaders, chairmen of synods and 
presbyteries, and from professors of our theological 
seminaries and the Assembly’s Training School. 
These have all well served our Church and have 
left us a rich heritage of wisdom and experience. 


ProGRESS IN LocaL CONGREGATIONS 


Children’s Work.—Perhaps none of these, however, 
foresaw completely the highly developed and thor- 
oughly organized educational program which our 
Church at present enjoys. The large group once 
teferred to as the “infant” department of the Sun- 
day school has emerged today as a Nursery Class, 
a Beginners’ Department, and a Primary Depart- 
ment, with a Junior Department added, completing 
the gr ouping now known as the Children’s Division. 
In a very modern and up-to-date building, each of 
these has its own superintendent, its own set of 
teachers, its own rooms, and its own lesson mate- 
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rials. Nor does the program begin and end within 
one hour on Sunday morning. It extends into the 
home every day of the week, providing certain 
Bible readings, prayers, songs, and other activities 
for both children and parents, frequently providing 
opportunity for other meetings at the church dur- 
ing the week. Thus, what was once only a “Sun- 
day” school has outgrown that term, since it covers 
seven days a week, and hence is more appropriately 
called today a “church” school. 


Young People’s Work.—What is true of Children’s 
Work is equally true of Young People’s Work, with 
its three age divisions, Intermediates, Seniors, and 
Older Young People. Each of these, in our larger 
churches, now has its own department in Sunday 
school, its own lesson materials, its own teachers, 
and even its own young people’s organization and 
program material for other meetings, called “Pio- 
neer,” “Kingdom Highways,” and “Fellowship” 
programs for the Intermediates, Seniors, and Older 
Young People, respectively. 


Adult Work.—Nor does this complete the picture, 
for among the “grownups” there are the Young 
Adults, and Adults, and Bible classes, and auxiliaries, 
and Men-of-the-Church, and men’s clubs, and 
workers’ conferences, and as many other special 
groups or organizations as may be necessary to 
carry to our adult membership the Church’s teach- 
ing program. In view of the fact that the Church 
is in large measure operated, controlled, and sup- 
ported by adults, it is well that more and more the 
Church should be making special effort to see that 
these adults are intelligently able to discharge their 
important and exclusive responsibilities. 


Religious Education Here to Stay—Our educa- 
tional progress in local congregations has made it- 
self felt in our Presbyterian Church in many ways. 
For example, there were those formerly who looked 
upon Religious Education as just another fad or 
movement that would in time be smothered under 
the weight of its own complicated organization, 
materials, and terminology. Instead, the movement 
is growing in import and seriousness each year, and 
in its leadership will be found some of the outstand- 
ing men and women of our Church. The passing 
fad seems to have established a new educational 
norm upon which every congregation is trying 
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earnestly to build its 
work. Financially con- 
servative congregations, 
seeing the mounting 
needs of an aggressive 
religious advance in the 
face of growing worldli- 
ness, have burdened 
themselves with indebt- 
edness in order to pro- 
vide better teaching 
facilities and finer educa- 
tional equipment in order 
that a more effective 
spiritual ministry might be rendered their children, 
youth, and adult members. 


Better Leadership Needed.—Others, apparently dis- 
covering all at once that the Bible is not such an easy 
book to teach to children as is commonly supposed, 
have with eagerness plunged into special courses for 
teachers and leaders, earnestly attempting to learn 
something about the Bible, its background, its fore- 
ground, its history, its content, its doctrine, its 
message, and its application to present-day living 
conditions. Added to these are a growing number 
of ministers, elders, ' deacons, superintendents, 
teachers, parents, and others seeking courses in 
psychology, pedagogy, Sunday-school organization 
and management, church leadership, young people’s 
leadership, children’s leadership, Sunday-school ex- 
tension, and a score of subjects vitally interesting 
to all who would take their place in the van of 
this growing movement. These new demands have 
necessitated the organization of a separate depart- 
ment of our work at headquarters, the Department 
of Leadership Training, one of the most signifi- 
cant departments in the whole organization. 


Directors of Religious Education—Better-prepared 
leaders have given rise to a demand for better or- 
ganization and better administration of the local 
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church’s educational program. The increase in the 
number of departments in the local church, the ex- 
pansion of the Sunday school into a church school, 
the growth of age-group organizations with their 
own leaders, programs, and literature, all demand 
more time and effort than the average volunteer 
worker and busy pastor have been able to give. 
Hence there has come into being a new type of 
professional church worker known as the Director 
of Religious Education. In this group are to be 
found some young ministers who have dedicated 
themselves exclusively to the educational functions 
of the local church, a large number of gifted young 
women, and a few un- 
ordained men. To these 
our Church will look 
more and more in the 
future for creative lead- 
ership in the field of Re- 
ligious Education. 
Perhaps it is unfor- 
tunate that the term “di- 
rector” has been applied 
to this group, for every 
Presbyterian pastor, 
according to our Book 
of Church Order, is the 





religious education “director” of his own congrega- 
tion. This is just one of the many complications and 
problems Religious Education has given rise to in our 
Church today, but, like the others, it too will prob- 
ably be solved after a little more experience. Let us 
not expect the solution to come through the min- 
ister’s relinquishing his responsibility to anyone else, 
but rather by such a complete mastery and under- 
standing of his educational functions that he may be 
director in the fullest sense of the term, even though 
he may use a dozen others in putting his program 
into execution. 


Sunday-School Superintendents. — Growing de- 
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mands of the local church for better organization 
and better teaching have made necessary other im- 
provements all along the line. As “Uniform” les- 
sons have given place to “Graded” lessons where 
Sunday schools have reorganized into smaller de- 
artments and classes for better teaching, so the 
“Graded” lessons themselves have had to keep up 
with growing demands for revision to provide 
Biblical content more appropriate to the needs of 
the various ages, better pictures, better stories, bet- 
ter hymns, forms of worship more worthy of our 
Presbyterian Church, and more suitable helps for 
the teachers and leaders of all departments. Super- 
intendents no longer are satisfied merely to be 
leaders of “opening exercises,” but are “deans” of 
educational institutions, the function of which is to 
provide each member or prospective member of 
the church with equal opportunity to grow in 
knowledge, in Christian character, and in spiritual 
attainment. 


Outpost Sunday Schools.—lf the time ever existed 
when a Presbyterian congregation could sit by com- 
placently with only one Sunday school, which 
reached only the children of its own members, 
that time has passed. Increased educational facil- 
ities, good roads, available cars, public-school buses, 
and an increasing number of trained teachers with 
evangelistic zeal, have fostered in many congrega- 
tions a supreme discontent with a small Sunday 
school at home while hundreds of children on the 
outside remain untouched by any religious group. 
Hence, outposts are springing up with teachers 
and leaders of the parent church in charge. These 
oftentimes become nucleuses of self-supporting 


Sunday schools or new Presbyterian churches. To 
make such ventures more easily possible, the Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education provides all 
necessary literature at the start, helps to survey the 
territory to be served, and in other ways encour- 
ages establishment of the outposts. Not only is this 
a normal avenue of Christian service open to any 
congregation that opens its eyes to the spiritual 
need all about it, it also provides our General As- 
sembly with the finest opportunity available for 
Presbyterian expansion. 


Codperation with Public Schools——A most encour- 
aging sign over our nation today is the growing 
interest in, and corncern for, a closer working re- 
lationship between the church’s religious education 
program and the character-building efforts of our 
public schools. In this it is gratifying to see Presby- 
terian congregations taking the leadership. Intelli- 
gent character building demands a worth-while 
character pattern. The church of Jesus Christ has 
the Supreme Pattern of life to offer. Fortunately 
for the Church and for our children, the courts 
of our country are making it increasingly clear that 
our Constitution provides for the separation of 
“Church” and State, not for the separation of “Re- 
ligion” and State. As coédperation with public 
schools in Bible teaching becomes more general, 
we will probably find our Church program 
strengthened and opportunity allowed the Church 
to enter new areas of educational endeavor to 
which thus far we have been giving all too little 
consideration. 


Not “Many” but “One” Organization.—A striking 
result of our modern educational development is the 


Workers’ Council Dinner, First Presbyterian Church, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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desire for greater codrdination of various groups 
and organizations within the local church. In their 
formative stages, it was perhaps logical that much 
concern was displayed by our Church organizations 
in maintaining integrity. Fortunately this attitude 
is fast giving way to a growing consciousness that 
organizations exist only for the sake of the church, 
that they are an integral part of the church, and 
have no identity or reason for existence apart from 
the church. Hence the Sunday school is not in the 
old sense a separate organization. It is “the church” 
in its teaching capacity. The young people’s organ- 
ization likewise is “the church” ministering to the 
mental, social, and spiritual needs of youth, and so 
with all other church organizations. They are but 
departments of the church ministering to particular 
groups within the church, who shall in time pass 
into other groups. The same minister, the same 
session, and in large measure the same leaders, min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of the same families, 
however they reach them or wherever they find 
them. Altogether they represent the church in 
action. 


The Church Council.—This being true, Church 
Councils are coming rapidly into existence in Pres- 
byterian congregations under the superivision and 
control of the session, for educational purposes. On 
this council the pastor, one or more elders and 
deacons, Sunday-school officers, woman’s auxili 
officers, young people’s leaders, children’s leaders, 
and others take their places, creating a “board of 
strategy” for the congregation. Here the educational 
program as a whole is carefully wrought out. As 
the season for Rally Day approaches, the council 
sees to it that it is Rally Day for the whole church 
and not merely for the Sunday school. Likewise 
the “Week of Prayer and Self Denial for Foreign 
Missions” or “Survey Week” cease to be activities of 
the woman’s auxiliary alone, and become the con- 
cern of elders, deacons, Sunday-school officers, 
teachers, and others alike. When all Presbyterian 
congregations adopt the Church Council as the 
coérdinating educational group, our Presbyterian 
program will be strengthened, our denominational 
loyalty developed, and our overlapping and dupli- 
cation of organizational machinery eliminated. 





Dr. James |. Vance Resigns 





THE RESIGNATION OF Rev. JAMeEs I. Vance, D.D., 
from the Foreign Mission Committee on account of 
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failing health was deeply felt by the whole com- 
mittee. For thirty-four years he had been a member 
of the committee, and for most of the time its chair- 
man. The following action was unanimously taken: 


“We assure our beloved Dr. Vance that it is with heart- 
felt regret we have accepted his resignation, and also express 
our deepest sympathy with him in the prolonged illness and 
continuing physical infirmity which have made him feel 
that this step was necessary. We are grateful to God for 
the long years of devoted service Dr. Vance has been able 
to give to this work, for his sweet and gracious spirit of 
Christian fellowship and counsel, and for the outstanding 
ability and balanced judgment he has been able through the 
years to bring to this task and to leadership of the com- 
mittee as its chairman. His retirement from the chairman- 
ship and from membership on the Executive Committee is 
a distinct loss to the Church, the mission cause, and to us 
personally. His place will be hard to fill. His sympathetic 
fellowship and wise counsel will be sorely missed. 

“Not only do we endeavor in this brief and inadequate 
way to express something of our appreciation of Dr. Vance’s 
long and distinguished service on the Executive Committee 
and the highly valued contribution he has thus been priv- 
ileged under God to make to the promotion and advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth, but we likewise wish 
to record appreciation of the fine faith, quiet patience, un- 
faltering trust, and high courage with which Dr. Vance 
has borne the personal trials and sufferings of recent years. 
And also to assure him of our admiration of and deep affec- 
tion for him personally.” 
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An August Meeting of a Congo Auxiliary 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER* 


WHAT KIND OF MEETINGS DO YOU HAVE IN YOUR 
auxiliary during the month of August? Judging 
by some that I have known, you either have none 
at all, or you serve iced drinks on the church lawn, 
or you meet in the rock garden of some wealthy 
member and then only a few are intrigued to come! 
If you are one of those who prefer to languidly 
rock on the veranda of your home and rather 
feebly fan with a big palmetto on a scorching aux- 
iliary afternoon, visit us at Bibanga, in Central 
Africa, near the equator, where it is always August 
weather, and we will take you to a woman’s meet- 
ing that will put some of yours to shame, perhaps. 
The members will not be dressed in cool frocks 
and picture hats. Many of them have no frocks at 
all, and none of them have hats or shoes. They 
patter silently in on bare feet, with squares of dark 
blue cloth around their middle, and another square 
of bright calico or Japanese rayon draped gracefully 
around their heads. Often they have more “wealth” 
wound around their heads than they have on all 
of the rest of their body put together, except the 
socially “elite” of the village who proudly arrive 
late, as do sometimes their white sisters, in order to 
reveal before the other members a new crimson or 
orange-splashed print. Naked brown babies are in 
their arms. 

Seated at the folding organ is a sweet-faced girl 
from the boarding home, dressed in her white uni- 
form. She is far advanced in school and is engaged 
to be married to an ambitious Christian youth, who 
is finishing his education in Northern Rhodesia that 
he might learn to speak English, the teaching of 
which is forbidden in the Belgian Congo. On the 
platform, seated in chairs exquisitely inlaid with 
polished African woods, are the song leader, the 
secretary, and the chairman of this meeting. Though 
this is the first time that the latter has ever led a 
large meeting, she seems to have perfect poise. Her 
dress is a creation of African loveliness, an har- 
monious blending of many soft colors, spangled all 
over with spear points of various sizes and shapes. 
She was a Christian soldier, seemingly and in more 
senses of the word than one, ready for war. 

_ To her left sit the wives of prospective evangel- 
ists; the center aisle is filled with sick women who 
have marched over from the hospital compound, 
across the way, to participate in this momentous 





*Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger is a missionary of Bibanga, Belgian 
ngo. 
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program; the “Girls’ Circles” sit in front, and back 
of them the village women. The last bell rings and 
the late comers slip into their seats, pulling their 
offspring, still dripping wet from their hurried 
baths, after them. 

The doxology rings out through the opened win- 
dows and echoes in the mango grove. It takes no 
amplifier of man to make it resound at the very 
battlements of heaven. White hearts are then lifted 
to God in prayer, though the lips that utter them 
are black. “The Lord giveth the word: the women 
that publish the tidings are a great host.” One after 
another among God’s great host of women wit- 
nesses in the Belgian Congo arise and give their 
testimony to the power of God. 

The first is the leader herself. She is one of the 
most faithful and most sweet-spirited Christians I 
have ever known. God has given her no children, 
which is a sore calamity to these people and the 
cause of many broken homes, even among Chris- 
tians. This home of hers, however, has been built 
upon the Rock, and the storms of life have not been 
able to shake it down. As she had no little ones of 
her own to teach, she was the first one to ask for 
the privilege of a class of small primary children in 
Sunday school, that she might leave the impress of 
her life upon them. She is a circle leader of much 
dependability. Her testimony rings true, for there 
is a life back of it to emphasize her words. 

The second witness is a fallen woman who told 
of her sin, of her sorrow, and of her Saviour who 
had not forsaken her in her hour of sore trial. She 
is followed by two wives of theological students 
who speak of physical illness and of God’s strength 
in time of bodily weakness. One of them has a lit- 
tle deaf and dumb child whose happy disposition 
and contagious smile is a rebuke to all of those 
more fortunate than he. 

A perfect “carbon copy” of an old-fashioned, 
southern black mammy arises and with cracked 
voice tells of her joy in being able to care for sev- 
eral little orphan children and to cook the daily 
manioc for those at the hospital too sick to care | 
for themselves. It has been strongly suspected that 
she takes her hard-earned pittance of a few francs 
a week and spends some of it on delicate tidbits, 
such as caterpillars, or juicy ants, for the especially 
weak ones. 

A converted witch doctor, sister of an African 
chief, reveals the fact that she has burned her 
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former heathen medicine and was made well, not 
by incantations and sorcery, but by an operation at 
the Christian hospital. Her chieftain brother arrived 
secretly at night, while she was convalescing, and 
urged upon her some of his efficacious (?}) mixtures. 
When she refused to have more of them, he for- 
bade her to return to his fence. She replied that she 
had accepted Christianity, and had no longer a de- 
sire to follow again the customs of her forefathers 
which had killed so many by the poison cup and 
by witchcraft. 

Some years ago a young evangelistic student from 
the Mutoto Bible School was discovered with lep- 
rosy. They had had high hopes for the future, and 
his pretty young wife strongly rebelled when she 
learned that they would probably have to spend the 
best years of their life with the five hundred other 
lepers at the Bibanga leper camp. She refused, at 
first, to come with her husband, and pouted and 
acted as most of us would have done under similar 
circumstances. Her husband was made the evan- 
gelist among the lepers, and she finally consented 
to come and work among them, too. Her testimony 
on this August afternoon was worth coming to 
hear, especially since she had walked three miles, 
at high noon, to give it, and would have to walk it 
again before sunset, in order to cook her husband’s 
supper at dusk. Her face shines and there are joy 
and victory in her words. 

The climax of this wonderful meeting comes 
when a woman leper arises. She, too, has walked 





with the evangelist’s wife into Bibanga station to 
add her words of emphasis to those already spoken. 
She is a woman of striking personality, unusual 
force of character, and a real gift of leadership. 
With poise and self-possession, she captivates her 
audience. Even the babies keep still as she tells of 
her joy in Christ and the healing of the leprosy 
of sin in her heart. She is like the one leper who 
returned to give thanks to Christ for’ His gift of 
healing. 

The meeting goes on and on—others voluntarily 
arising—until the leader simply has to call a halt. 
The declining sun was shining through the opened 
western windows, sending a soft glow over the 
bright head-kerchiefs, as the final hymn is sung, as 
only the African woman can sing: “There shall be 
showers of blessing.” It is at the end of the long 
dry season. A promise of rain is in the air. Already 
brown hills in the distance have a tinge of green. A 
bank of clouds is slowly gathering on the horizon 
and the mutter of thunder echoes through the val- 
leys. Is it the prophetic voice of God promising 
showers of spiritual blessing upon the parched souls 
of many who have never yet confessed His Name? 
May He come down upon us “like rain upon the 
mown grass: as showers that water the earth,” that 
there may be spiritual harvest throughout Central 
Africa like that in the heart of the Congo women 
who made the “open meeting” of the woman’s 
auxiliary such a success on that hot August after- 
noon. 





Newspaper Evangelism in Japan 


By LOIS MUNROE* 


JAPAN OFFERS ONE POINT OF ADVANTAGE IN MISSION 
work that is distinct from all other mission fields in 
which our Church works. Practically all the Japa- 
nese can read. Education is compulsory—the gov- 
ernment requires all children to attend school for 
a period of six years. 

A missionary, therefore, can write out anything 
he wishes to tell to the thronging multitudes whom 
he passes in city streets, or to farmers he meets along 
country lanes, and hand it with a smile and a greet- 
ing, and know that it will be read and understood. 
We call these talks “tracts,” and we can get them 
printed at the prison, where they wish work to 
occupy the prisoners’ time, at a cost of 30 cents per 
thousand—and they furnish the paper at this price. 
Also you can have your name and address printed 


*Mrs. H. H. Munroe is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Takamatsu, Japan. 
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on the tract with an offer to send a Gospel to any- 
one wishing to know more. We have gotten in 
touch with hundreds of inquirers in this way. 

Letters come, confessing sins, telling of domestic 
problems, and so on, and asking how to be for- 
given or how to find peace. One man wrote, “I 
got your tract, ‘Out of Winter Into Spring.’ I 
know one man whc is a Christian and I see some- 
thing in his face that is different. I want it.” 

Another writes, “I was riding a bicycle, returning 
to my home from school. You gave me a tract. I 
believe now in the true God. I have one friend 
who believes also, and we gather the village chil- 
dren together sometimes and talk to them about 
God.” 

“My friend, last year,” another writes, “wrote to 
you and you sent him a book, The Common People’s 
Gospel. I used to read the books you sent him. Now 
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I am in a reform school for boys, teaching, and I 
want such books, as I believe they would do the 
boys good.” 

These are just a few sample extracts from letters 
received from people contacted in the jostling 
throng, never seen again. 

But in Japan there is a syndicated press column 
devoted to Christian sermons. It is like your press 
news or personal talks to girls and others by Dor- 
othy Dix. All denominations contribute. Christians 
of various churches write these newspaper articles, 
and an offer is made to send free pamphlets to in- 
quirers. A missionary from each province con- 
tributes about $5.00 or $10.00 toward the cost of 
publishing these Christian sermons. They are pub- 
lished in the big daily papers with subscriptions 
running into the hundreds of thousands. Then 
when the letters from inquirers requesting a Gospel 
are received in Tokyo, the local missionary in the 
province nearest to the inquirer is given his name 
and address and he can try to see him and can mail 
books to him. 

We have a really rare opportunity, for the news- 
papers are read even in remote hamlets—the Japa- 
nese eagerly read. People who live where there is 
no church can be reached in this way. 








Dr. Moore with his faithful Word. Thousands of tracts 
are given to the children every year 


To tell a man who feels he is a part of a great 
complex spirit world—with spirits to be worshipped 
and feared and placated—to tell such a man that 
God, the true God, is his Creator, who has not for- 
gotten him; that even the very hairs of his head are 
all numbered, is a joy indeed. 

One tract I gave by the thousands was, “There Is 
One God and One Mediator.” They understand the 
go-between in Japan, and to know there is one to 
intercede brings peace. 
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Young People’s Conference of Snedecor Memorial Synod 


Spring Revival at Stillman Institute 


By ROBERT GHOLSTON* 





School of Theology 


WITH A FEELING THAT THE DEEPEST NEED OF HUMAN 
society today is some great cause to which an indi- 
vidual can devote himself, the members of the 
Theological Department of, Stillman Institute con- 
ducted a series of meetings during the week of 
January 31-February 6, 1938. 

This series of meetings could not be called a re- 
vival solely for the saving of lost souls, but it was 


*Robert Gholston is a student at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 
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for the awakening of all persons to their duty as 
members of an ever-growing society. 

This point was taken into consideration by the 
student body and the responses were very favorable. 
The student body was anxious and ready for a mes- 
sage as to the application of religion to everyday 
problems. 

The members of the Theological Department 
did all of the preaching and gave evidence of being 
wide-awake not only as to the demands of the 
times, but also as to the need for a practical appli- 
cation of religion. 

The Theological Department is composed of 
earnest, conscientious young men working under 
the direction of Dr. W. M. Sikes, Dean, and evi- 
dence was given of real preparation for leadership 
in their later careers. Their outstanding purpose in 
these meetings and in their preparation for future 
careers is not to teach people a type of religion 
where only going to church is practiced, but to 
teach them to enter every concrete situation with 
devotion to all the hidden riches to be found in the 
situation. 

The persons who compose Stillman’s student 
body are earnest, conscientious, wide-awake char- 
acters. As their purpose, they have not only the 
getting of knowledge that can be found in text- 
books, but also the gaining of a broader conception 


of all things pertaining to life and its fullest enrich- 
ment. 


The discussions for the past two years have cen- 
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tered around Christian Youth Building a New 
World, and the student body was fully aware of 
the fact that religion must necessarily play the lead- 
ing role in the building of this new world. For 
that reason, the meeting came at a time when every- 
one wanted it most and naturally was accepted best. 

There must be among all groups some reactions 
to show that anything presented to them has either 
been accepted or rejected, and the reactions to this 
meeting were evidences of the acceptance of these 
meetings by the students. This acceptance gives 


proof to the fact that students in school are not 
growing farther away from God, but rather yond 
are demanding a religion that will meet the nee 
of the day. And after all, should religion not be 
adequate for all of the emergencies of life from 
day to day? The responses given to this meeting 
answer this question in the affirmative and surely 
the answer was given by the students themselves. 
That alone proves that religion is not doomed to die 
with our generation, but it is due to a new awaken- 
ing that will make it serve mankind every day. 





RADIO CONVERSIONS 


By P. FRANK PRICE* 


IN A PREVIOUS ARTICLE MENTION WAS MADE OF DR. 
Wang (Joseph L. King) of Shanghai of his zeal 
for preaching the gospel over the Christian Radio 
Broadcasting Station in Shanghai. 

To hear Dr. Wang talk for half an hour about 
the results of Radio broadcasts in changed lives is 
to get a new conception of the power of the gos- 


_ pel on the air. One Chinese was about to take a 


poison to end his life. There seemed nothing worth 
living for. Instead of taking the drug he first 
turned on the radio and the first words that caught 
his ear (in Chinese) were, “If you trust in Jesus, 
there is hope.” He delayed his intended suicide, 
inquired at the Radio Station for further light and 
was led to Christ. Conversions are a weekly occur- 
rence. 

In the illustration are three who were thus 
converted and received into the Church by baptism 


*Dr. P. Frank Price, former Moderator of the General Assembly. 





on a recent Sabbath. From right to left: Pastor 
Chao, Mr. Lee (blind), Dr. Joseph King (Wang), 
Dr. and Mrs. Sun. 





Two Sisters 


— than I know, and I think it will be enough for 
em.” 

Santiago knew that it would take patience. He 
knew that he could not take the children without 
his mother’s consent, and he must have money to 
take care of them if she ever gave her consent. He 
continued to talk of the benefits of Pres.-Mex. and 
Tex.-Mex., and he interested the little girls. He 
told them of the things that they would learn and 
of the friends they would find, but the mother 
could not be convinced. 

In a few days Santiago returned to his work in 
Kingsville, but he returned with a rayer in his 


-heart that the way might be opened for his sisters. 
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(Continued from page 395) 





During the summer, kind friends helped him and 
he was able to return to his home in August with 
more definite plans. His mother listened a little 
more attentively, and she finally gave her consent. 
Santiago knew that he must act upon this decision 
immediately, so he had the judge to draw up papers 
which gave him the right to care for the girls for 
at least nine months. 

In September he had accomplished his great de- 
sire. Today his two little sisters are at Pres.-Mex., 
learning the things which they so much need to 
know. 

How Santiago’s face beams when he comes to see 
them! 
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Sunday school at Spring Lake, North Carolina 


The Church Extending Itself 


By A. W. DICK* 


THE LARGEST FIELD-ARTILLERY POST IN THE UNITED 
States is located at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
nine miles west of Fayetteville. Under the direc- 
tion of the Post Commander, the government, 
within the past seven years, has put thousands of 
dollars into this post, and permanent buildings have 
been erected for the housing of the administrative 
departments, the officers, and the unmarried en- 
listed men. Should an enlisted man marry, however, 
while in service, no quarters are provided for him 
and his family on the reservation. So there has 
grown up just on the edge of the government 
property and within sight of the fort proper a settle- 
ment of some two hundred and fifty homes, the 
great majority of residents being enlisted men who 
have married and who have families. This little 
community is known as Spring Lake. 

About two years ago the Men’s Club of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Fayetteville caught a vision 
of the need in this community for a Sunday school 
and church. The day was appointed for a house to 
house canvass of the situation, and, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, the Men-of-the-Church went out 
and surveyed the field. Of this day the pastor 


*Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Fayetteville, N. C. 
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writes, “It was the second Sunday afternoon of 
July, 1936. We got the men together and all 
started out. The temperature was hovering around 
100 in the shade. It was about 2 P. M. and the men 
were hot and sleepy. I was not very encouraged 
over the success of the canvass. We came back 
about 4:30, and in all my life I have never seen a 
more enthusiastic group of men. They had found 
a real need, and they were challenged by it. Under 
the inspiration of it, all traces of weariness had dis- 
appeared. They had met with a universal appeal for 
the erection of a church, especially from the 
mothers of the community, and they returned from 
the canvass with a spirit that burned brighter than 
the sun on that July afternoon and which could not 
be dampened by shirts that had long since wilted 
under the efforts of their work. They all came 
back with one word, ‘Let us build at once.’ ” 

On the afternoon of September 13, 1936, the or- 
ganization meeting of the Sunday school was called. 
Ninety-one people gathered at the home of one of 
the leading spirits in the work of the community. A 
superintendent was appointed by the session of the 
First Presbyterion Church, and a secretary and 
treasurer was elected. The school was organized 
along departmental lines. 
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In December, 1936, the Sunday school was forced 
by unavoidable circumstances to move into a two- 
room house. Because of the crowded conditions 
the attendance dropped somewhat, but rarely ever 
did it get below an average of fifty, even under the 
crowded conditions. 

To enable the school to meet this need, a mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian Church gave a beau- 
tiful lot, 400 by 400 feet, a block back from the 
highway, for the erection of a building. Work be- 
gan on the building in May, 1937. Many donations 
were made of material, and also of labor. The 
building was completed the second week of July, 
1937, at a cost of approximately $4,000, and the 
first service was held on July 18, 1937. It is equipped 
with six splendid classrooms and a spacious audi- 
torium. 


At the monthly meeting of the Men’s Club on 
March 11, 1938, a report was made on the work. 
The treasurer, who was the first to have a vision 
of the possibilities for a church at Spring Lake, re- 
ported that all bills had been paid with the excep- 
tion of $110.00 on the roof. A motion was made 
that the debt be cleared. Here and there all over 
the room the money was pledged, and in less than 
ten minutes the full amount was raised. 

The building now stands complete, with no in- 
debtedness. Since its organization the attendance at 
the Sunday school has averaged 74. Preaching serv- 
ices are held twice each month on Sunday eve- 
ning, and prayer services two Wednesday evenings 
each month, The Sunday school meets every Sun- 
day afternoon. The building was dedicated the 
first of May. 





“By the Grace of God | Am What | Am“ 


By ANDREW ALLISON* 


THEY SAY THAT IN SOME SAW-MILLS THERE EXISTS 
an organization called “The It'll Git Ye Club.” 
Every member displays the sole requisite for mem- 
bership—some mutilation, large or small, as evidence 
that his vigilance finally flagged in the long race 
with whirling steel, and the hungry teeth that man 
made and man runs, but that man cannot escape if 
he crosses their determined path, took their toll of 
his flesh and bone and marked him for life as one 
more victim. 


They say, too, that 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience they stand waiting, 
With exactness grind they all.” 


Life is rather like that. But Christians have the 
blessed knowledge of the love of God intertwining 
through all life, and working out His eternal pur- 
poses. And this very morning—for I write this 
April 18, 1938, while the inspiration is still fresh 
with me—I saw a small, straight figure stand before 
a group of men and women here in the hall we 
have made into a chapel, in this fine old village 
which has been our God-appointed refuge for these 
five months since we fled from the grievousness of 
War as It swept away our homes at Kiangyin, and I 
heard a low, singularly clear voice tell a quiet story 
of one more finally ground into the blessed mills 


ee 


_ *Rev. Andrew Allison is an evangelistic and educational mis- 
sionary whose station is Kiangyin in the Mid-China Mission. 
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of God, which turn out a product made as He 
would have it. 

“This is my first testimony,” said the clear voice, 
“and I asked my sister, who was to have spoken 
this morning, to let me speak. I am not yet a bap- 
tized Christian; but read with me this verse—By 
the grace of God I am what I am, for that gives my 
experience in a word. I was as most other Chinese 
women are—I spent much time gambling, and I 
joined my mother-in-law in her idolatry. I took 
my younger sister to the Christian school because, 
of course, she must study. But when she came 
home and told of the gospel, I hated it. I went to 
see my older sister when she turned, in her desolate 
widowhood, to the Bible School, and they were so 
kind to me that I liked to go, but I had nothing but 
antipathy in my heart for the gospel. 

“We moved to Shanghai, and so did my sister, 
who went into the Bible Seminary there. My 
mother-in-law grew more and more unkind, and I 
felt more and more empty and dissatisfied. ‘I might 
as well kill myself and end it all,’ I told myself; but 
I thought it would be better to go and talk once 
more with my sister before I did that. I had to take 
a ricksha to the suburban station, and then the 
narrow-gauge railroad to the Bible Seminary; and 
again and again along the way I looked down and 
thought of throwing myself from the train. 

“My sister was very kind to me, and so was her 
friend, Mrs. Yu; but the more they talked and tried 
to comfort me the more hopeless I grew. At last I 
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Sunday school at Spring Lake, North Carolina 


The Church Extending Itself 


By A. W. DICK* 


THE LARGEST FIELD-ARTILLERY POST IN THE UNITED 
States is located at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
nine miles west of Fayetteville. Under the direc- 
tion of the Post Commander, the government, 
within the past seven years, has put thousands of 
dollars into this post, and permanent buildings have 
been erected for the housing of the administrative 
departments, the officers, and the unmarried en- 
listed men. Should an enlisted man marry, however, 
while in service, no quarters are provided for him 
and his family on the reservation. So there has 
grown up just on the edge of the government 
property and within sight of the fort proper a settle- 
ment of some two hundred and fifty homes, the 
great majority of residents being enlisted men who 
have married and who have families. This little 
community is known as Spring Lake. 

About two years ago the Men’s Club of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Fayetteville caught a vision 
of the need in this community for a Sunday school 
and church. The day was appointed for a house to 
house canvass of the situation, and, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, the Men-of-the-Church went out 
and surveyed the field. Of this day the pastor 


*Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Fayetteville, N. C. 
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writes, “It was the second Sunday afternoon of 
July, 1936. We got the men together and all 
started out. The temperature was hovering around 
100 in the shade. It was about 2 P. M. and the men 
were hot and sleepy. I was not very encouraged 
over the success of the canvass. We came back 
about 4:30, and in all my life I have never seen a 
more enthusiastic group of men. They had found 
a real need, and they were challenged by it. Under 
the inspiration of it, all traces of weariness had dis- 
appeared. They had met with a universal appeal for 
the erection of a church, especially from the 
mothers of the community, and they returned from 
the canvass with a spirit that burned brighter than 
the sun on that July afternoon and which could not 
be dampened by shirts that had long since wilted 
under the efforts of their work. They all came 
back with one word, ‘Let us build at once.’ ” 

On the afternoon of September 13, 1936, the or- 
ganization meeting of the Sunday school was called. 
Ninety-one people gathered at the home of one of 
the leading spirits in the work of the community. A 
superintendent was appointed by the session of the 
First Presbyterion Church, and a secretary and 
treasurer was elected. The school was organized 
along departmental lines. 
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In December, 1936, the Sunday school was forced 
by unavoidable circumstances to move into a two- 
room house. Because of the crowded conditions 
the attendance dropped somewhat, but rarely ever 
did it get below an average of fifty, even under the 
crowded conditions. 

To enable the school to meet this need, a mem- 
ber of the First Presbyterian Church gave a beau- 
tiful lot, 400 by 400 feet, a block back from the 
highway, for the erection of a building. Work be- 
gan on the building in May, 1937. Many donations 
were made of material, and also of labor. The 
building was completed the second week of July, 
1937, at a cost of approximately $4,000, and the 
first service was held on July 18, 1937. It is equipped 
with six splendid classrooms and a spacious audi- 
torium. 


At the monthly meeting of the Men’s Club on 
March 11, 1938, a report was made on the work. 
The treasurer, who was the first to have a vision 
of the possibilities for a church at Spring Lake, re- 
ported that all bills had been paid with the excep- 
tion of $110.00 on the roof. A motion was made 
that the debt be cleared. Here and there all over 
the room the money was pledged, and in less than 
ten minutes the full amount was raised. 

The building now stands complete, with no in- 
debtedness. Since its organization the attendance at 
the Sunday school has averaged 74. Preaching serv- 
ices are held twice each month on Sunday eve- 
ning, and prayer services two Wednesday evenings 
each month. The Sunday school meets every Sun- 
day afternoon. The building was dedicated the 
first of May. 





“By the Grace of God | Am What | Am” 


By ANDREW ALLISON* 


THEY SAY THAT’ IN SOME SAW-MILLS THERE EXISTS 
an organization called “The It'll Git Ye Club.” 
Every member displays the sole requisite for mem- 
bership—some mutilation, large or small, as evidence 
that his vigilance finally flagged in the long race 
with whirling steel, and the hungry teeth that man 
made and man runs, but that man cannot escape if 
he crosses their determined path, took their toll of 
his flesh and bone and marked him for life as one 
more victim. 


They say, too, that 


“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience they stand waiting, 
With exactness grind they all.” 


Life is rather like that. But Christians have the 
blessed knowledge of the love of God intertwining 
through all life, and working out His eternal pur- 
poses. And this very morning—for I write this 
April 18, 1938, while the inspiration is still fresh 
with me—I saw a small, straight figure stand before 
a group of men and women here in the hall we 
have made into a chapel, in this fine old village 
which has been our God-appointed refuge for these 
five months since we fled from the grievousness of 
War as It swept away our homes at Kiangyin, and I 
heard a low, singularly clear voice tell a quiet story 
of one more finally ground into the blessed mills 
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of God, which turn out a product made as He 
would have it. 

“This is my first testimony,” said the clear voice, 
“and I asked my sister, who was to have spoken 
this morning, to let me speak. I am not yet a bap- 
tized Christian; but read with me this verse—By 
the grace of God I am what I am, for that gives my 
experience in a word. I was as most other Chinese 
women are—I spent much time gambling, and I 
joined my mother-in-law in her idolatry. I took 
my younger sister to the Christian school because, 
of course, she must study. But when she came 
home and told of the gospel, I hated it. I went to 
see my older sister when she turned, in her desolate 


_ widowhood, to the Bible School, and they were so 


kind to me that I liked to go, but I had nothing but 
antipathy in my heart for the gospel. 

“We moved to Shanghai, and so did my sister, 
who went into the Bible Seminary there. My 
mother-in-law grew more and more unkind, and I 
felt more and more empty and dissatisfied. ‘I might 
as well kill myself and end it all,’ I told myself; but 
I thought it would be better to go and talk once 
more with my sister before I did that. I had to take 
a ricksha to the suburban station, and then the 
narrow-gauge railroad to the Bible Seminary; and 
again and again along the way I looked down and 
thought of throwing myself from the train. 

“My sister was very kind to me, and so was her 
friend, Mrs. Yu; but the more they talked and tried 
to comfort me the more hopeless I grew. At last I 
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got up to go and they followed me outside the gate. 
But I looked so sad they were afraid to let me go, 
and finally Mrs. Yu said, “We needn’t talk any 
more, let God do it.’ They pulled me back inside 
the gate, took me to a very quiet place and began 
praying over me. I didn’t think anything of it at 
first, but after a quarter of an hour I felt a strange 
peace coming over me. I can’t say I believed then, 
but I felt so much better that I thought I could go. 
They went with me to the station. There was a 
crowd there looking at something. Somebody had 
fallen under the train and been crushed to pieces, 
and I thought ‘Ah! That might have been I, and I 
might by this time have been in hell!’ 

“And so God went on dealing with me. I don’t 
know when I really believed. But then came the 
war and I fled with many others out here to this 
west country. I went from one place to another, 
but no place seemed safe, and I saw dreadful things 
happen again and again. But I found there was com- 
fort in prayer and God seemed to have special care 
over me. One day the alarm was given and I fled 


with my children and hid behind a high grave, pray- 
ing with all my might. I saw five other women 
dragged off by the Japanese, but though they came 
near, God saved me again. One day again I was 
quite alone on an open road, with absolutely no 
refuge in sight, when I heard horse’s feet behind 
me, and I knew it was a Japanese soldier. Praying 
with all my might, I just walked straight on. He 
rode up just opposite me, drew rein—but instead 
of getting off he turned his horse and rode back. 

“And now I believe it with all my heart. I sat 
here among you yesterday and heard Mr. Allison 
tell of the eternal life that’s for those who are in 
Christ, and I want you to read with me these 
verses for they show just what my duty is to be in 
my unbelieving home: ‘He that had been possessed 
with the devil prayed him that he might be with 
him. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto 
him, Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath 
had compassion on thee.’ Yes, I shall go home and 
tell them ‘how great things!’ ” 





Happy Birthday to You! 


October 1—Rev. Geo. A. Hudson, China. 
October 1—Miss Mary McCown, China. 
October 2—Miss Sophie P. Graham, China. 
October 4—Miss Margaret Douglass, Brazil. 
October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 
October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China. 
October g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China. 
October ro—Mrs. S. P, Fulton, Japan. 
October 10—Mrs. John B. Vail, Korea. 
October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil. 

October 13—Rev. A. H. Miller, Africa. 
October 15—Miss Alice Hannah, Africa. 
October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea. 
October 16—Dr. J. B. Woods, Sr., China. 
October 16—Dr. Jeff W. Chapman, Africa. 
October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan. 
October 18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 
October 19—Rev. Jas. R. Graham, Sr., China. 
October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil. 
October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China. 
October 21—Mrs. D. J. Cummins, Korea. 


October 22—Mrs. G. Bird Talbot, China. 
October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China. 
October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China. 
October 23—Miss Julia Martin, Korea. 
October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 
October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa. 
October 25—Rev. J. L. Jackson, Africa 
October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil. 
October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
October 30—Rev. P. C. Dubose, China (retired). 
1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C. 

October 31—Mrs. T. B. Southall, Korea. 

Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and unsealed, 
bearing a 14. cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 


. to the address which appears in the back of every other issue 


of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s name indicates 
“on furlough.” The home address will be supplied by the 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on re- 
quest. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to 
Mexico and Brazil. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 
From Africa—Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud 
From Brazil—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart 
Miss Lina Boyce 
From China—Miss Addie Sloan 
Miss Gussie Fraser 
From Korea—Miss Ada McMurphy 
Dr. and Mrs. W. M. Clark 
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From Mexico—Dr. and Mrs. L. J. Coppedge 


DEPARTURES 


Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Lane, returning from extended 
furlough. 


Mexico—Rev. J. O. Shelby, returning from regular furlough. 
Miss Margaret Shelby, returning from regular furlough. 
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The Lord’s Acre Plan 


Tue Lorv’s AcRE PLAN IS NOT NEW IN OUR CHURCH, 
but it has met with new interest an enthusiasm in 
the last few years. I believe it has done more to put 
new life into our country churches than any other 
one thing. Any plan which opens up for us new 
opportunities, which makes us more conscious of 
God, and which enables us to put more of ourselves 
into the Lord’s work, is worthy of our consideration. 
After eight years experience with the plan, I am 
convinced that our rural churches ought to give it 
atrial. I know of no other plan which offers to all 
members of the church an equal opportunity ‘of 
having a part in the 
support of the 


By R. T. Baker” 


the youth inspired by the missionary message plants 
his plot of ground, and, as he works that ground, 
the work of the church becomes his very own. 
With the working his interest grows. 

There are three vital attainments which should 
now demand the attention of our rural churches. 
These are Self-Support, Benevolent Gifts, and 
Church Improvement. Let us see how the Lord’s 
Acre Plan aids towards these attainments. 


The Lord’s Acre Plan and Self-Support 


Many churches and groups of churches now 
receiving aid are 
able to be self- 





Lord’s work. The — A 
little children, even 
those too young to 
belong to the 
church, and our 
members who have 
reached old age, 
can dedicate their 
individual projects 
or can take part in 
group projects, 


Plan. 


The country churches are finding a direct and 
meaningful way of making plain everyday hard 
work an integral part of their religious life—and 
this may carry a rather significant message to our 
Church at large. I heartily commend to your at- 
tention Mr. Baker’s article on the Lord’s Acre 


supporting, but 
have not realized 
their ability. I 
found this to be 
true in my own 
field. In 1932 the 
group of Brittain, 
Union Mills, and 
Duncan’s Creek 
churches were get- 
ting $700 from the 


—B. K. TENNEY. 





thus making liberal “ . 
gifts to the church. 

Many times our 
people want to have a part in the support of the 
church, make their pledges, but then at the end of 
the year find themselves in debt and unable to meet 
their obligations. The Lord’s Acre Plan offers a 
remedy for such a situation by designating the 
source of the gift. The dedicated acre of cotton or 
corn, the brood of chickens, the pig or calf, is not 
included in the family budget, and the returns, 
whatever they may be, are held as a sacred trust for 
the designated causes. 

Many of our churches today are weak spiritually 
and financially because we have not successfully 
enlisted our young people in active participation in 
the support of the church. We believe that youth 
accepts gladly an opportunity to be a part of a 
worth-while enterprise, and that it is up to us to 
offer them a definite specific and purposeful plan 
under which they can actually “do something” 
toward the fine ideals about which we talk to 
them. Many of their fine impulses fade and die 
because no ways for putting them into definite ac- 
tion are suggested. Under our Lord’s Acre Plan, 


¢ *Rev, R. T. Baker is pastor of the Duncan’s Creek Presbyterian 
hurch in Kings Mountain Presbytery. 
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Home Mission 
Committee of the 
Presbytery. The 
active enrollment of these three churches was then 
336. Just before the spring meeting of presbytery 
in 1932, a letter was sent to each one of the mem- 
bers stating that, if 336 church members cannot 
support a pastor without calling on presbytery to 
help, there is something wrong with their religion. 
(I still believe this is true.) We called congre- 
gational meetings to consider self-support. We 
agreed to try it and found it possible. We con- 
tinued for three years, increasing our gifts to cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences. In 1934 Duncan’s 
Creek Church, with an active membership of 150, 
decided to undertake self-support, build a manse, 
and have a full-time resident pastor. In 1935 the 
manse was completed and I began full-time work at 
Duncan’s Creek. We are now beginning our fourth 
year and we find that it is possible for even a small 
church, made up of a membership of people of 
below-average means, to be self-supporting. With- 
out our Lord’s Acre projects we would not have 
had the faith or courage to undertake what some 
of our friends looked upon as an impossible ad- 
venture. The spiritual and financial results have 
(Continued on page 412) 
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Walnut Grove Church 


"This church realizes that to inspire its 
people with the missionary message is only half the task—the more 
difficult and the more vital part is to point out to them something 
definite and purposeful that they themselves can “do about it.” The 
Lord’s Acre Plan proved the solution to its problem. 


Upper LeFt—The church building used for a century by the Walnut Grove congregation. 


Torp—The new $3,500 Walnut Grove Church at Menlo, Georgia, built and paid for in 
three months through agricultural stewardship—chickens, pigs, potatoes, and so 
forth. The pastor is Rev. Cecil Thompson. 


Lert—Four brothers, who put out 1,000 sweet-potato slips which brought $14.00 for 
their church’s benevolent fund. Two of these brothers have made a pledge to the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund, which they expect to pay through their agricultural 
projects. 


Lower LeEFt—Mr. Thompson standing by the pen of a pig named “Benevolence,” which 
was raised for the church and was sold for $35.00. 


BotromM—Three little brothers of the Brackett family with their row of cotton which 
brought 95 pounds of the 53l-pound bale produced by the members of the Duncan’s 
Creek Sunday School. 
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Duncan’s Creek Sunday School 


1.) po of this Sunday School, many of 
them children and young people, have dedicated individual rows of 
cotton to their Lord’s Acre project. This year the result was a 531- 
pound bale, which was sold for $51.30. 





















LoWER RIGHT—Baby Margaret Price, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Price and 
youngest member of the cotton-row project, whose row was dedicated and worked 
by her parents, is perched on top the 53l-pound bale. 


RicHt—Blanche McFarland and her Lord’s Acre row, which helped to make the bale 
shown in the group picture. 


Borrom—John Lewis Baker gave the eggs his hens laid on Sunday. For the year this 
amounted to $29.00. He also had a row of cotton. In the backround is the church 
built largely by the Lord’s Acre Plan. 


Torp—This tenant farmer and his family are picking their Lord’s Acre cotton. The land- 
lord, standing in the background, also gave his share. The tenant by this plan was 
able to increase his annual gifts from about $5.00 to $25.00. 


Uprer RIGHT—The last of May, the young people’s group of Duncan’s Creek Church set 
out 5,500 sweet-potato slips, the harvest from which they will give to their new 
community house. 
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The Lord's Acre Plan 


proved the wisdom of our undertaking this plan. 

Another field in our presbytery has recently be- 
come self-supporting since beginning the Lord’s 
Acre Plan. I know also of many Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches which have met their obligations in 
full for the first time in years by using the plan. 
In the interest of the spread of the gospel, we 
ought to support ourselves wherever possible. 

Self-support may have to begin with a sacrifice 
on the part of the minister and members, but it is 
worth all it costs. The need and the opportunity 
and not the salary must be the first consideration. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, ... and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 1 do not advocate 
smaller salaries for rural ministers, but I do advocate 
a willingness to work for a smaller salary, if neces- 
sary, where there is a need and an opportunity. I 
do believe many opportunities have been lost be- 
cause men have waited for larger salaries. The 
consideration of an adequate salary rather than an 
equal salary would mean a resident pastor in many of 
our needy rural fields. With faith enough to trust 
God and energy enough to adopt the Lord’s Acre 
Plan, many of our home-mission fields could easily 
become self-supporting, and gifts to benevolent 
causes could be increased. The church that thinks 
only of its own existence soon dies. The church 
with a world outlook grows and prospers as it 
gives. 


The Lord’s Acre Plan and Benevolent Gifts 


Fourteen years ago Duncan’s Creek Church 
pledged to all benevolent causes $36.70. Last year, 
through the Lord’s Acre projects, $88.00 was given 
to foreign missions alone. This amount, added to 
the cash pledges, brought the total foreign-mission 
offering to $183.00. All benevolent gifts amounted 
to $417.00. 

Before we began the use of the plan, our total 
gifts to benevolences and current expenses rarely 
ever went over $350.00. Last year our Lord’s Acre 
projects alone brought in additional gifts of around 
$400.00. A group of 31 Sunday-school children, 
many of them very small, had rows of cotton, and 
all together they made a 531 pound bale which 
brought $51.30. Many other small children had 
their individual projects. 

The Intermediate Sunday-school class had a cot- 
ton project which brought them $45.00. All of this 
they gave to foreign missions, and unanimously 
voted to have another cotton project this year and 
asked that the proceeds go for foreign missions. 
They are more interested in foreign missions than 
ever before. Two other projects were definitely 
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dedicated to foreign missions, and the proportionate 
part of other projects went for this cause. Half of 
the cotton-rows project by the Sunday-school chil- 
dren went to benevolent causes. Other denomina- 
tions report increased gifts through Lord’s Acre 
projects to the benevolent causes of their churches. 


The Lord’s Acre Plan and Church Improvement 


New church buildings and church improvement 
programs have awakened new interest in the church, 
and many of our people and those of other denomi- 
nations now worship God in more attractive and 
more comfortable buildings which would not have 
been possible without the participation of their 
people in Lord’s Acre projects. The Dana Baptist 
Church in Western North Carolina last year re- 
ceived more than $2,000 from Lord’s Acre projects 
to apply on their new church building. Another 
Baptist church in Rutherford County, North Caro- 
lina, has recently completed a new brick building 
with Sunday-school rooms, This building fund was 
started by Lord’s Acre projects. Many other 
churches in Western North Carolina, where there 
are more than 300 churches using the Lord’s Acre 
Plan, report brick veneer, new Sunday-school 
rooms, furnaces, remodeling, new pews, paint, 
hymnbooks, etc. One Baptist church reports $2200 
received for Sunday-school rooms, furnace, etc. 

It is difficult to make exact statements about the 
results of the Lord’s Acre work. Sometimes, of 
course, improvements and increased contributions 
are due to better pastoral leadership, but we do 
know that the plan has given courage to members 
who have had a vision of better churches and bet- 
ter equipment but did not before know how to get 
their programs started. 

This excerpt from a letter from a Methodist pas- 
tor gives a concrete example of new life in the 
church resulting from the use of the Lord’s Acre 
plan: “Bethany church has more than 100 projects 
with children, young people, and adults all work- 
ing together. The Sunday-school enrollment has 
doubled; so has church attendance. Salary and 
benevolences are paid up to date for the first time 
in twenty-five years. Repairs on church have been 
made; grounds cleaned off; shrubbery set out; and 
driveway and yards have been sown in grass.” 

With self-support and full-time resident pastors 
and increased gifts to benevolent causes there will be 
an awakening in our country churches, and soon 
the little one-room frame buildings will disappear 
and in their places we will see comfortable, attrac- 
tive buildings reminding all who see them that 
“nothing is impossible with God.” 
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Women and Wealth in the United States 


By ALICE L. EASTWOOD* 


Or THE MOMENTOUS CHANGES WHICH HAVE TAKEN 
place in American life and living during the past 
one hundred years, none have been greater than 
those in the life and sphere of women, and, of the 
changes affecting women, none have been more 
revolutionary than those pertaining to their legal 
and economic status. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century, in 
most of these United States a married woman had 
no standing before the law, but with marriage 
passed absolutely into the tutelage of her husband. 
She had no property rights of her own, much less 
in any wages she might possible earn. She could 
not testify in a court of law nor could she make a 
contract of any kind that would be binding. Un- 
married or widowed she had a slightly better stand- 
ing before the law, but there were few gainful oc- 
cupations open to her and sad and limited indeed 
was the state of the unattached female in those days. 

But contrast the situation today! Financial statis- 
tics reveal that women own about one-half of the 
wealth of the country, or about $140,000,000,000; 
that about one-half of the 15,000,000 corporate 
shares of stock are held by them; they have 65% 
of the savings-bank accounts; and 40% of the titles 
to homes, while 11,000,000 women are engaged in 
gainful occupations. Practically all of the old legal 
disabilities have been removed, and women stand on 
the same footing before the law, with a voice in the 
government that makes and executes those laws. 
Truly the world for women has changed! 


A Romantic Story 


The story of how women arrived at this point is 
a romantic one. Much of it due to the patient, per- 
sistent, heroic efforts of women themselves and to 
aid given them by far-sighted men, and much to the 
great industrial, commercial, economic, and social 
forces that have been sweeping over our nation for 
the past century, in which the Civil War and the 
World War played an important part. 

We could well linger over the story of how 
woman gained an education for herself, breaking 
down age-long traditions and barriers that made of 
her a frail creature, mentally as well as physically. 
In the annals of American womanhood the names 
of Mary Lyon, Catharine Beecher, and Emma Hart 
Willard stand out supreme as they blazed the way, 





*Miss Alice L. Eastwood is a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 
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first for a high-school education for girls the equal 
of that for boys, then, with an ever-increasing host 
of leaders, both men and women, opening up the 
field of higher education, founding women’s col- 
leges, and co-educational institutions, and gaining 
admission to state universities, until today there are 
but few institutions of learning closed to women— 
academic, professional or technical. 


Women in the Professions 


The primary use for an education was to teach 
her fellow sisters, hence the profession of teaching 
was first entered, positions opening to her as rapidly 
as she could prepare for them, until today teaching 
in the public schools has become essentially a 
woman’s vocation. 

Next to teaching, the profession of medicine made 
its climax upon the educated woman, and, fighting 
against the intense prejudice of men and women 
alike, she has slowly made a real place for herself. 
With much less opposition she has entered the legal 
profession. That of nursing is almost wholly hers 
and is of growing importance. In all these fields of 
activity women are not only finding satisfaction for 
their abilities and desire for service but are making 
money. 


Women in Business and Industry 


To this relatively small group of highly trained 
women must be added millions of women who are 
earning a living in the fields of business and indus- 
try. Called out of the home into the first factories 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, they 
took up the work more by way of a new experience 
and an opportunity to learn something than because 
of financial necessity. With the rise of industry, 
ever-increasing numbers of women were forced to 
seek work as the small-scale manufactures and pro- 
ductions of the home gave way to the mass produc- 
tion of the mill and factory. To meet changing 
conditions and new standards of living within the 
home, more cash money was inevitably necessary, 
and married and unmarried women have become 
breadwinners. 

The inventions of the typewriter and the tele- 
phone opened up the large new field of office work. 
Stenographers, bookkeepers, clerks, telephone op- 
erators, account today for more than 2,000,000 of 
the 11,000,000 women who are holding positions, 
while nearly a million more are employed as sales- 
women and clerks in stores. Wages have been fre- 
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quently not even subsistence money, but even so 
the total earnings of this army have given to 
womanhood a most important economic and finan- 
cial standing, the full meaning of which has yet to 
be realized. 


Inherited Wealth 


In addition to the wealth produced and earned 
by women, consideration must be given to the 
large sums of money inherited by women. A recent 
editorial appearing in the Saturday Evening Post 
states that two thirds of the estates of the country 
are left to women.* With increasing frequency men 
are bequeathing their securities outright to their 
widows and daughters instead of tying them up in 
trusts. About 80% of all death claims paid by life 
insurance companies go to them, averaging some 
$2,000,000,000 a year. 

It is estimated that women are paying out an- 
nually in taxes—city, county, state, and national, 
the huge sum of $5,000,000,000, which tells a tale 
all its own of the wealth of women in the United 
States today. 


What Women Do with Money 


It may then be no surprise to read that women 
control 85% of the buying power of the country, 
because, in addition to the spending of money that 
is actually theirs, there must be added the spend- 
ing of family funds which has been the function of 
wives and mothers for generations back. Through 
them has been built up for their sex valuable ex- 
perience in the judging of quality and values. 

Inherited -good judgment, plus education and 
training, are making women careful investors. Less 
and less are they the victims of wildcat schemes 
and dishonest promoters. During the depression 
women’s estates came through better on the whole 
than men’s, because they had been more conserva- 
tive in their buying, content with a lower yield. 
‘One large brokerage firm reports that 35% of its 
customers are women—a not uncommon per- 
centage. 


New Responsibilities 

Can it be true that within the brief span of one 
hundred years women have risen from an age-old 
position of virtual penury before the law to that of 
actual ownership of vast wealth? If so, there is rea- 
son to give pause as we think of the great responsi- 
bility which this new freedom entails, not only for 
the wise conserving of wealth but for the wise and 
generous dispensing of it into the channels which 
make for the life and welfare of our fellow men. 
Here again women have had experience in practical 


*Quotations from the Saturday Evening Post are used by per- 
mission. 
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generosity, whether in individual cases of human 
need or in the broader philanthrophies of church 
and missions, of hospitals and community bene- 
factions. Physical and spiritual needs have always 
touched the heart of women, especially of Chris- 
tian women, and called forth a ready response. 

Perforce in the past, individual gifts have had to 
be small. Nevertheless the accumulation of many 
small sums has produced imposing totals. The value 
of the small gift will never be discredited. But the 
picture should be changing with expanding financial 
ability and deepening spiritual vision. 

The question of how women give, how wisely, 
has recently been made the subject of research by 
the Alumnae Committee of seven large colleges for 
women, the study being made in six key cities— 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and Washington, from 1931 to 1935 inclusive. 
The Saturday Evening Post, in summarizing the 
findings of the study, states that half of the 2675 
women’s gifts traced in detail were concentrated in 
two fields, religion and health. Women gave very 
little to education and recreation. The questions 
were raised: “Is it possible that women give emo- 
tionally rather than logically? Do they give with 
their hearts rather than with their heads?” 

In the past there have been few women who 
could build or endow colleges or institutions of 
learning. The large gifts to education have gen- 
erally come from men, and for that reason men’s 
colleges have been endowed better than women’s. 
But now that the financial tables are turning so 
rapidly, a huge responsibility faces women, for cer- 
tainly educational, character-building institutions 
can stand second only to the church in their claims 
upon the interest and generosity of all people, 
women as well as men. 


Southern Women 


Changes in the status of women have come more 
slowly in the South than in the North and East for 
a variety of reasons. Women have been slower to 
leave the home to make their own living, and the 
old ideals of protected womanhood have persisted 
longer. But, since the World War and largely be- 
cause of it, the onward movement of economic and 
social forces has been effecting the same changes in 
the lives of Southern women as elsewhere. 

The women of our Southern Presbyterian Church 
represent a fair cross section of the womanhood of 
the country in ability, opportunity, possessions. 
There may be only a few who have inherited great 
wealth but there are certainly some. A very large 
percentage are enjoying a comfortable living, han- 
dling sums of money that are really their own. 
There are many successful and conscientious busi- 
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ness and professional women in our membership. 
To learn to give in proportion as they have been 
rospered, to learn to place their gifts with Spirit- 
inspired wisdom and judgment—such is not only 
the responsibility but the privilege and joy of Chris- 
tian womanhood today. 

Does some one raise the objection, “By far the 
larger number of our churches are small and weak 
country and small-town churches and their mem- 
bers are not wealthy. Very often their women 
members have little beyond a bare subsistence from 
which to give. How then can they be said to pos- 
sess half of the nation’s wealth?” 

These facts are true, yet there are other facts to 
be considered. No matter how small the amount of 
money or property which a woman owns, it is at 
least a part of the great national wealth of Ameri- 
can womanhood. As a matter of fact, the work of 
the Church in the past and at present goes forward 
on “the mighty power of the littles”—the sacrificial 


giving of those who give not out of prosperity but 
out of their love for the Kingdom of God. It was 
not because the widow’s mites were small that 
Christ commended her above others but because 
“they did cast in of their abundance, but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had.” Christ would seem 
in this incident to have set the standard for Chris- 
tian giving—not how much or how little money we 
have, but how much love for Him and the extension 
of His kingdom we have. “Who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this?” 

The claim of our Church schools and colleges 
for endowment, and the claim of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund as a constructive and thoroughly just 
method of meeting the debt of the Church to its 
ministry, are today before the womanhood of our 
Church, possessing wealth, be it great or small. 
May they rise to the great opportunity for service 
that is theirs! 





Our Debt to the Preacher 


By ALEATHEA T. COBBS 


As A NATION AMERICA IS DEEPLY INDEBTED TO THE 
Presbyterian minister of colonial days, who im- 
pressed his ideas of Church government so strongly 
upon his followers that when the Constitution of 
the United States was drawn up it was seen to 
bear unmistakable likeness to John Calvin—plus 
John Knox. 

Rev. Charles Cumming, of Abingdon, Virginia, 
voiced defiance to the British government, and 
Rev. Hezekiah J. Balch helped to write the Meck- 
lenberg Declaration one year before George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson expressed themselves 
as ready to separate from the Mother Country. In- 
deed, so definitely was the Presbyterian minister in 
the lead in those crucial years that Horace Walpole 
said facetiously before the English parliament that 
“Cousin America had run away with a Presbyterian 
parson.” 

Education owes much to the pioneer Presbyterian 
preacher. History tells us that an ordained minister 
was at the heart of more than sixty of the early 
American colleges, among which were Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Hampden-Sydney, and others. Some 
one credits John Knox with having given form to 
our public-school system. Doubtless its genesis 
could be traced back to Geneva, through Scotland, 


so that one can find there also the stamp of John 
Calvin. 
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Princeton Theological Seminary, during the years 
1820-40 not only manned the pulpits of the North 
and Middle West but threaded the wilderness roads 
of the South with hardy young theologues whose 
sufferings and achivements have never been told. It 
was the pioneer Presbyterian preacher, receiving 
scarcely enough money to keep his soul and body 
together, who founded schools, built churches, and 
inspired the creation of a social life of refinement 
and culture such as has characterized the South 
from earliest years. 

The Itinerant Preacher on his plodding steed, 
with a saddle-bag full of tracts and Bibles, hot on 
the trail of Presbyterian settlers among the river 
lands and rugged hills of the South, was a most 
potent element in the moral and cultural life of the 
new country. 

An Educated Ministry was an iron rule that did 
not yield in the face of sternest pioneering: neces- 
sity. So the General Assembly did the next best 
thing: they required their preachers to minister to 
widely-separated fields where mountains, rivers, 
lurking savages, and wild beasts gave color and ex- 
citement to their itinerary. No wonder that when 
an order was sent in for a preacher for a certain 
district it was specified that he “could swim,” as the 
last man was drowned in trying to cross a river to 
meet his Sunday appointment. 
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Such Heroes of Faith as Schloss in Alabama, War- 
ren on the Coast, Baker in Texas, Blackburn in 
Tennessee and Missouri, Hotchkin among the In- 
dians, and Findley everywhere, have woven their 
lives into the Christian civilization of the South and 
have laid the Church and the country under a 
debt of gratitude to the ministry that money alone 
can never repay. 

Times have changed, material civilization has ad- 
vanced. Even the home missionary today has a 
typewriter, a radio, a telephone, and an automobile. 
But, in spite of these necessities, he is at heart the 
same. The young man at the door of the seminary, 
with the morning light in his face, is a youth of 
high character and unusual mental ability who has 
laid his life on the altar of sacrifice, asking that God 
may send him wherever the need seems greatest. 
He gives seven years of his young manhood—four 
years in college and three years in theological semi- 
nary—in preparation for his work. After gradua- 
tion he may find himself in a wild mountain district 
where his temporary pulpit is the bar of a saloon, 
or he may offer his life for the uplift of the Negro 
race, or go to some far-flung battlefield at the ends 
of the earth where he will share the dangers and 
sufferings of an alien folk till life’s end. Or, he 
smilingly accepts a call to come and preach to you 
and me—just commonplace folk in a commonplace 
town, in a commonplace church like ours and hun- 
dreds of others in our Assembly, where he will have 


little opportunity for heroism, perhaps, but a vast 
field for the exercise of forbearance, love, and far- 
telling constructive labor. And that brings us to our 
final thought, which is— 

Our Personal Indebtedness to the Preacher. First 
we think of the church itself of which he is the 
heart and center and of its sheltering and uplifting 
influence during the impressionable years of child- 
hood—the environment that he creates, in which 
the things of the spirit bud and grow before the 
opening mind. The first awareness of the child that 
a man of God is moving in and out among then, 
sustaining, comforting, and guiding his people—a 
man who talks to God and speaks for God from 
the high pulpit. And then thcre come times of high 
spiritual exaltation when the child sees in the 
preacher’s face the likeness of Him whom he serves. 
Perhaps the preacher that you grew up with was 
not a great preacher, as the world counts greatness, 
but, as he opened God’s Word, Sunday by Sunday, 
his sermons shaped the pattern of your faith and 
gave tone and color to your convictions. Some of 
his words you will not forget while memory en- 
dures, as on that day when you stood at the cross- 
roads of life and he pointed your steps to the upper 
path, or his quiet meditations at the communion 
table, or his grave counsel on that happy day when 
he placed your hand in the hand of another and 
asked God’s blessing on a new home. Sorrow came 

(Continued on page 426) 





We Shall 


Like Noan’s otp ARK, THE MINISTERS’ ANNUITY 
Fund of our Church “keeps movering along.” At 
the meeting of the 1938 General Assembly, in 
Meridian, Mississippi, the Standing Committee on 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief made the 
following recommendations in regard to the fund: 


“That the overtures requesting the General 
Assembly to authorize the continuance of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund Campaign until the 
$3,000,000 has been raised in full be answered in 
the affirmative. 

“That the General Assembly direct the Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education and Min- 
isterial Relief not to put the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund into operation until the $3,000,000 has been 
raised in cash and pledges. 

“That the Assembly recognize and commend 
those pastors, churches, woman’s auxiliaries, 
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young people’s societies, and other organizations 

of the Church that have codperated so loyally 

with our Executive Committee in all its projects. 

“That the Assembly earnestly request that all 
pastors, all the churches, and all the organizations 
of the Church, continue this codperation, particu- 
larly with the efforts to complete the raising of 
the $3,000,000 Accrued Liability Fund during this 
current year. 

“That the Assembly commend the Executive 
Committee for its painstaking care in throwing 
about the funds the greatest amount of security 
possible.” 

The Assembly approved these recommendations, 
and directed that “the campaign for the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund be continued with all vigor, making 
this unfinished task our major emphasis, with the 
definite purpose of completing the Accrued Lia- 
bility Fund as soon as possible.” 
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“The Love of Christ Constraineth Us’ 


By NETTIE DUBOSE JUNKIN, SR* 


“THEREFORE THEY THAT WERE SCATTERED ABROAD 
WENT EVERY WHERE PREACHING THE WORD.” That is 
what the Christians did in times of persecution. And 
the same is happening in times of distress and war. 

When the heart aches over the Chinese Christians 
who have lost their homes and their possessions, who 
have fled for refuge to some distant town, may we 
not join in prayer that they may proclaim God’s 
Word, and that they may show forth His gospel by 
their lives and by their true, brave, trusting reliance 
on Him. 

China has endured one unheaval after another, 
wars, conflicts, famines, floods. After every time of 
distress the interest in the gospel has increased. Souls, 
weary with their sadness and heavy burdens, turn 
to Him who offers salvation from sin, joy in the 
midst of sorrow, and hope in the everlasting life. 

It may be discouraging to the Church in America 
to hear of the troubles in China, the looting of 
schools, hospitals, churches, the destruction of prop- 
erty by fire and bombs—seemingly wiping out of 
the established work. But it is not wiped out. The 
light of the gospel is not extinguished. ‘The church 
of the everlasting God cannot perish. The Chris- 
tians are here. The Bible is here. Our Saviour, 
leader, ever victorious, is Emmanuel. 


Days oF REFUGEEING 


The days of refugeeing have not been idle ones. 
Evangelistic work among the people, who are al- 
ways with us no matter where we are, studying 
Chinese books, preparing tracts and books to be 
used in future work, and Red Cross supply work, 
all these have been “open doors” for the missionary 
refugee. For some of us there has been evangelistic 
and medical work among the wounded soldiers at 
Kiukiang, Kiangsi, or along the Yangtze. 

As hospitals near the war zone were full, the 
wounded soldiers were brought to Kiukiang by rail- 
road, river steamer, and junk. Mission hospitals, 
factory buildings, temples, school buildings, ware- 
houses were filled with wounded. Chinese medical 
units, Red Cross units, missionary units had their 
special places of work. Often they were called to 
attend the wounded on trains and steamers, as they 
passed to go farther west, when Kiukiang barracks, 
so-called, were too full to accommodate more. 


a 


* * . sets issi i 
Mrs, Wm. F. Junkin is an evangelistic missionary whose station 
is Sutsien, She, with Dr. Junkin, has been serving our China Mis- 
Sion forty-one years. 
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Co6rERATION 


The Chinese medical service “at the front” was 
splendid. The wounded had received first aid on 
the battle field and perhaps at some place along the 
journey. But, because of the bombed railways and 
delays in traffic, some had been five days without 
attention. One man had been twelve days. Torn 
by dumdum bullets, shot and shell, the infection 
and odor of the newly arrived was indescribable. 

There was codperation between the medical 
workers, The worst cases were placed in the factory 
rooms and the warehouses allotted to the missionary 
units, and from these the patients needing surgical 
attention were sent to the hospitals. The men’s hos- 
pital was filled in every ward, private room, hall, 
and basement. The women’s hospital moved all 
women and children to the second floor and filled 
the lower floor with the wounded. 

The staffs of the hospitals worked day and night. 
Nurses from other places came to help. School boys 
ran errands and helped wait on the men. They also 
took a course in medical helping. Missionaries from 
other places helped in medical and evangelistic work. 
And the Christians were busy in evangelistic work 
among the soldiers and in social service work, mak- 
ing soup for those who were ill, writing letters for 
_ to their homes, and doing Red Cross supply 
work, 


THE GosPEL MeEssAGE GLADLY RECEIVED 


There were many among the wounded to whom 
the gospel message was brought for the first time, 
and many of them listened gladly. They would 
prop themselves up in bed and say “Preach to us.” 
. . . Those who could read were given tracts and 
Gospels. Bible classes were held, and classes for the 
illiterates. 

They were taught to pray. Although their first 
petitions were often principally for bodily healing, 
they were also brought to know they should pray 
for the forgiveness of their sins. And the very fact 
that their wounds were healing made them realize 
the power and love of God, and they were all the 
more willing to hear of the love of the Saviour. 

One young soldier had been pierced through his 
body by a bullet. Frequent hemorrhages occurred. 
The missionary nurse lay awake one night praying 
that she might find a remedy. That very day he, 
too, had begun to pray. God answered their prayers. 
A successful treatment was found. With beaming 
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face, a few days later, he said: “Since I have begun 
to pray, I have not had a hemorrhage.” And from 
that time he was very much in earnest, and read 
the tracts and Gospels and seemed to really trust in 
Christ for salvation. 

“Old Toothless” and “Little Giffen” (so called 
because he just “wouldn’t die”) were in a small 
room separate from others, as neither was expected 
to live—but they did live! Old Toothless was se- 
verely wounded but his mind was clear. He could 
read and he believed what he read. He began to 
pray every day. Little Giffen, young, pale, with a 
swollen leg, fractured and crushed, was so poisoned 
by infection that he was at first barely out of a 
stupor. Two pictures were put on the wall: that 
of Christ healing the blind man, and one of some 
men bending under the burden of sin. They came 
to the Cross and the burdens dropped off and they 
ran joyfully upward to a shining glory. Little 
Giffen learned to pray. When he was improved 
enough, his leg was amputated, and he was happy. 
Old Toothless said, “Jesus is making him well.” 

An officer, Mr. Liang, ill with typhoid, had heard 
the gospel from his own family, but the life in the 
army had turned him away. He had quiet days for 
reflection and reading, and God worked on his 
heart. Before he left the hospital he wished to be 
baptized. 

“Evil Eye” was cross-eyed and wicked looking. 
A life of many years in the army had marked his 
soul and his face. He, too, had known the gospel 


in his own home and had rejected it, now he re- 
ceived the message of salvation and seemed happy. 
Even while he still looked “evil,” he was grateful 
and often murmured, “Thank you.” 


UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE 


Another man said, “You are so good.” “No,” was 
the reply, “you have suffered for your country and 
we wish to help.” “That is true,” he said, “but it is 
my country and my duty, you are doing it for 
goodness.” 

Among the injured ones were four who were 
shell-shocked. Three recovered their minds and 
we rejoiced to see the vacant stare change to intelli- 
gence and increase to a true interest in the gospel. 

One day a boatload of soldiers arrived who had 
been long on the trip and needed aid. Two, espe- 
cially, were in a pitiable condition. To attend to 
their wounds was a hard experience for some of us 
who had lived through famine relief and refugee 
work. But it stirred the admiration to see some 
American young women who had recently come to 
China removing the filthy bandages and clothing 
and washing the feet and legs which had become 
so sadly infected that even the other soldiers moved 
away from them. The sufferers were so grateful. 
One poor emaciated soldier repeated over and over: 
“I kow-tow to you, I kow-tow to you.” 

It brought to mind a vision of Christ washing 
the disciples’ feet, and the verse, “The love of Christ 
constraineth us.” 





A ForwardStep in Christian SocialService 


By FLORENCE B. WILLIAMSON* 


“CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE NOT ONLY MEANS GIVING AID TO 
the needy and comfort to the discouraged, but its further 
significance lies in the prevention of human suffering and 
social ills.” This was the conclusion reached by the Com- 
mittee on Christian Social Service of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of First Presbyterian Church, Decatur, Georgia, at its first 
meeting in May, 1937. The committee was composed of a 
representative or sponsor from each circle of the auxiliary, 
each sponsor promoting the work in her circle by carrying 
messages from the secretary. A division of work was thus 
made possible and the auxiliary was kept informed of the 
progress made in the various fields of endeavor. 

The work of this committee was carefully planned. 
Among the particulars considered were: (1) An appraisal 
of the program established by the former secretary. (2) A 
study of the Guide for Secretaries of Christian Social Serv- 
ice. (3) A survey of community needs. The Guide was 


*Mrs. W. R. Williamson is secretary of Christian Social Service 
of the First Presbyterian Church Auxiliary, Decatur, Ga. 
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especially helpful. To make sure that emphasis was placed 
upon actual needs, the secretary conferred with welfare 
leaders, the county health commissioner, and many church 
and civic leaders. Definite goals were set for the year as 
follows: 


1. To give constructive aid to the needy and comfort to 
the discouraged. 
2. To enlarge the work of the colored clinic. 
3. To work for more adequate health facilities for the 
underprivileged white people of the community. 
Coéperation with the local welfare agents was stressed to 
avoid duplication in giving and to insure a constructive pro- 
gram of aid. The regular activities included visits to the 
sick and needy, and to the old folks at the county farm; 
distribution of food and clothes; daily lunches at the local 
Negro kindergarten; a delegate to the conference for Negro 
women at Spelman College; lending wheel chairs to invalids; 
and an auxiliary program on “Our Church’s Colored Work.” 
Attention, however, was centered on goals 2 and 3. 
Much constructive work had been accomplished at the 
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colored clinic, a project sponsored by our auxiliary, but it 
was apparent that an effort must be made to arouse com- 
munity interest and to secure more public funds for its 
efficient operation. The Social Service Committee under- 
took this task. A conference of health officials, welfare 
leaders, and representatives from other churches was called. 
The group formed the nucleus of a committee which had 
as its purpose the promotion of the colored clinic and the 
establishment of a clinic for needy white people. Public 
sentiment was aroused in the interest of this cause through 
ress notices, circulars, and talks before circles and clubs. 
While the ultimate goal has not been reached, definite prog- 
ress has been made. 

As we now begin another year and plan for further 
service to the underprivileged, we add two new projects to 
those of last year; namely: a better understanding of wel- 
fare needs, and the forming of an Interdenominational Com- 
mittee on Christian Social Service. 

A study of conditions among the needy is being made 
through “go-and-see trips” to the various welfare agencies 
in the community, to acquaint the members of the com- 
mittee with what is being done, what is needed, and how 
we can help meet the needs. A report on the findings of 


these trips will be given at circle meetings. At the time of 
this writing, the first of these trips has just been made to 
the Department of Public Welfare of our city and county. 
The head of this work said that one of the best pieces of 
work that is being done by our church is in its establish- 
ing of outpost Sunday schools, because through these the 
ideals and standards of the people were being changed. Our 
Decatur church has two splendid outpost Sunday schools. 


With the establishment of an Interdenominational Com- 
mittee, a correlated program of activity among the churches 
will be assured. 


Thus our goal for the year will be: To discover the 
causes of human suffering and to try through coéperative 
effort to initiate additional preventive measures. An am- 
bitious program, no doubt, but one we approach with 
prayerful determination, that the underprivileged members 
of our community may be lifted out of despondency and 
into the fullness and joy of the more abundant life. 


Later, we hope to continue to broaden our field of work 
to include a study of world conditions and the part that 
we, as individuals, can have in creating right attitudes 
toward matters of national and international moment. 





News Items from Choctaw Presbytery 


By HENRYETTA M. FIREBAUGH* 


THe WaADEVILLE CHURCH NEAR TALIHINA IN CHOC- 
taw Presbytery has taken on new life under the 
leadership of Rev. Grady James and his noble wife. 
When this young couple came to this work two and 
one half years ago, there was everything to dis- 
courage. The church building was in a dilapidated 
condition, the congregation was scattered, the ses- 
sion was disgruntled, the road leading to the church 
was impassable, the bridges over the creeks had 
been washed away, the works of the flesh were 
manifest in the community, and several Tobiahs 
and Sanballats were scoffing at,any effort that might 
be made toward re-organizing or reviving the work 
in the community. 

The few faithful women had become so dis- 
couraged that they felt the light of Presbyterianism 
had gone out of that community forever, and that 
the old church must be abandoned. Surely God 
sent Mr. and Mrs. James into the kingdom for such 
atime as this. Both of them full of youth and vigor 
began visiting in the community, gathering a few 
children together each Sunday, teaching them 
songs, Scripture, and stories, seeking out one or 
two various ages and taking them in their car to 
different church meetings, rallies, conferences, and 





*Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh is the wife of the Superintendent of Indian 
work in Oklahoma, and has also taken a prominent part in the 


work of the Woman’s Auxiliary, serving as Synodical President of 
Oklahoma. 
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Sunday at Wadeville Church 


presbyteries, slowly but surely winning the con- 
fidence of the children and young people. 

Mrs. James was able to interest a few women in 
making quilts for the needy and for Dwight Mis- 
sion. Twice a month they gathered at the old 
church, bringing their lunch and spending the day. 
This was not easy either, for the road leading up to 
the church was impassable, the car must be stopped 
some distance down the road, the lunch, bag and 
baggage, must be “lugged” over the creek, the fire 
must be built in the rickety old stove, the church 
must be swept before the work could be begun. 
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Isn’t it grand that some of that same indomitable 
spirit that took hold of Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. 
Spalding one hundred years ago still exists today? 
And that the same love that prompted them to leave 
father and mother and comforts of home for the 
sake of the gospel is still not extinct today? 


After counseling with the remnant of the con- 
gregation and with the Superintendent of the In- 
dian work, it was decided to tear down the old 
building and to build a small church that would be 
comfortable in winter and adequate for the needs of 
today. The Board of National Missions gave a 
grant of $100.00 to buy the new materials needed, 
so the work began. 


At first the Indian men showed no interest in the 
project. Day after day the young minister plodded 


along alone, resting only long enough to eat the 
cold lunch that he brought from home. 

Later on, when they saw that the young minister 
meant to rebuild the church and to complete the 
job at any cost, they decided to lend a helping hand. 
So the church was finished on the thirteenth day of 
November in the year of our Lord, 1937, and was 
dedicated on the fourteenth day of November with 
a large attendance. Since that time, the Sunday 
school, the midweek prayer service and the auxil- 
iary have shown signs of gradual growth and in- 
terest. 

“And it came to pass, that when all our enemies 
heard thereof, and all the heathen that were about us 
saw these things, they were much cast down... ; 
for they perceived that this work was wrought of 
our God.” 





SALVAGE 


WASTE HAS BEEN THE ECONOMIC CURSE OF THE 
human race. If the natural wealth of the world has 
been conserved, we should have today an abundance 
of material things for all. It is generally recognized 
that the wasteful prodigality of the pioneers in our 
country and their successors has robbed the present 
generation and all future ones of many a rightful 
heritage. And the waste goes on, in spite of warn- 
ings and pleadings. In fact, a frugality which is not 
stinginess is one of the fruits of the new heart 
which God gives His people and is found nowhere 
else. We waste because we are selfish and un- 
concerned about others, or even ourselves, properly 
speaking. We save because it is a duty inculcated 
by Scripture and practiced by our Saviour Himself. 

But the greatest of all waste is not that of land or 
wild life or manufactured articles or even health. 
The greatest waste is that of human life itself, in- 
cluding that immortality which may be so glorious 
if rightly prepared for. In every babe that comes 
into the world there is the possibility of great serv- 
ice for God and man. The destiny of that babe is 
known only to Him who rules the lives of men. 
As Calvinists, we know that there are certain pur- 
poses which we can never overrule. But “the secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God,” and it is ours 
to deal with each individual in a way calculated to 
give him the greatest possible opportunity, and to 
bring out all the latent powers for good with which 
he may have been endowed. This is the object of 
all of that home and church training which is so 
often commanded in the Bible, and for which the 
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Presbyterian Church has, in past days, been so 
noted. 

However, there are those who lack some or all 
of the opportunities which might enable them to 
have a fair chance in life. Some do not even have 
homes, much less the training which should be 
found in a true home. It is to serve these that our 
mission schools have been established and it is to 
these that their dormitories have been opened. Some 
in the dormitories of our schools come from homes 
where they have been well taught, others are 
homeless waifs, and there are varying degrees of 
need between. But, generally speaking, the object 
of this work is to help those who, without this 
help, would have had little, if any, chance. 

The Caddo Valley Academy has been serving in 
this way for seventeen years. The greatest work it 
does is no doubt the teaching of the Word of God 
to more than a hundred high-school students every 
year. This inestimable service is rendered to all 
alike, regardless of denominational connection or 
preference. But the Presbyterian Church takes into 
the dormitories of this institution its own youth 
for training. This year there have been a score 
who have been cared for and taught in school and 
dormitory and church. Seed has been sown which 
will bear fruit in time and eternity. 

There are three graduates this year, two boys 
and one girl. Each has an interesting history. The 
oldest of the three is a young man who was born 
and reared in this county. Some of the surround- 
ings of his youth were unfortunate. When he was 
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Three graduates from Caddo Valley Academy 


about eighteen years old he received a shot gun 
wound in the ankle. It looked for a long time as if 
his foot would have to be amputated. He lay for 
months in a ward in a hospital at Hot Springs. 
When he was finally discharged from the hospital 
he came to live with his grandmother, who wel- 
comed him, but who was really not able to care 
for him. He was still unable to work, was terribly 
discouraged, and had no hopeful outlook at all. 
He was offered an opportunity to enter the dormi- 
tory and did so. He has had his ups and downs, as 
most of us have, but is now graduating after four 
years of experience and training. Since coming here 
he has become a Christian and a church member. 
We are sending him out into the world with high 


hopes that he will make a useful Christian man. 
He hopes to be a Smith-Hughes teacher. 

Many interesting details might be added con- 
cerning this young man, and also concerning the 
two who graduate with him. The girl has been a 
good student and has been faithful in her dormitory 
work and lessons. The other boy was wandering 
here and there with no definite aim in life when 
his two Presbyterian grandmothers asked that we 
take him into the dormitory. He has learned many 
lessons not in books, and is very ambitious to show 
his appreciation of what has been done for him. 

We ask your continued interest and such as- 
sistance as you can give us in the continuance of this 
work. 





My Boys Room 


By HELEN DICKSON 


I HAVE JUST BEEN SWEEPING MY BOY’S ROOM, AND TO 
sweep a boy’s room, apart from being something of 
a physical feat, brings a mother very near to the 
heart of a ten-year-old boy with an eager, mystic 
look in his blue eyes, and—to hold him to earth— 
blakeys on his stout-soled boots. 

_ Thave gazed with awe at pictures of boys’ rooms 
In magazines. ‘The furniture is so elegant, and only 
the school pennants on the wall indicate that the 
foom is occupied by a boy. We started to make a 
magazine room, with pink walls hung with colored 
pictures; an apple-green desk, chair, and toy box; 
a set of shelves for books and games. Child-training 
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articles had told us how quickly children respond 
to helps to tidiness. 

And today it is a feat requiring mental and physi- 
cal agility to sweep the room. To begin with, it is 
difficult to dodge the aerial tramway carrying ore 
from a suppositious mine at the top of the south 
wall to an imaginary smelter at the bottom of the 
north wall. It runs beautifully and is fascinating to 
watch, but hard to avoid. The dressing table may 
not be dusted nor in any way disturbed, because the 
design of an aeroplane is spread out on it, and the 
parts in process of construction pinned in place. 
Beside the aircraft set is a phial of a special aero- 
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plane glue, more precious than attar of roses. The 
brush and comb are huddled in the far corner in 
company with a tin box of crayon ends, a piece of 
leather, a mouth organ, two nails and a screw. 

Before the broom can function safely it is neces- 
sary to carry out a bird house, a log cabin, and a 
large paper bag containing unguessed mysteries, and 
to pick up a wornout flashlight, three trucks laden 
with bolts, nuts, and unrecognizable fragments, an 
aeroplane, a speed boat, a large, queer metal thing, 
a marble, and an iron bar. The chair holds yester- 
day’s “funnies,” a football, and a copy of Kid- 
napped. The articles under which the desk staggers 
are beyond cataloguing. 

It tugs at my heart—this boy’s room. As I sweep, 
I pray that the Cub belt I have hung on a hook will 
never be exchanged for a Sam Browne, that the 


fibre sun helmet flung carelessly on the bed will not 
be replaced by a steel one, that the hideous mask 
treasured since Hallowe’en will suffer no sea change 
into a gas mask. I pray that the plane pinned on the 
table may not be built into a bombing plane—that 
my boy will never have orders to fly over a city 
dropping bombs on little children. 

I am not the sort of mother to keep my son tied 
to my apron strings. Young as he is, I allow him 
to climb mountains and seek adventures, within 
reason, even though I pace the road restlessly when 
he is not home as the dusk falls. I know that he 
will go from me to seek adventure and court dan- 
ger. To that I have steeled my heart. Only I pray, 
dear God, that all his adventures may be the adven- 
tures of peace! 

Reprinted by courtesy of the New Outlook. 





“Aren't You Giving Up and 


Coming 


Home?” 


By L. T. NEWLAND* 


WE OF THE KorEAN MISSION HAVE HAD A VERY TRY- 
ing year. A part of the work we have built up 
through the years by our prayers, effort, and tears, 
nobly seconded by the gifts from the Home 
Church, has been ruthlessly destroyed. We are still 
bewildered and saddened by this heavy loss, but 
added to that heartache is this other—some of our 
friends in the homeland are writing to ask us if we 
are not giving up entirely and coming home. Such 
sympathy is hard to bear in a time like this, and we 
are almost discouraged, not at what we see out 
here, but because there are so many who fail to 
understand the magnitude, the imperative, and the 
encouragement of the Foreign Mission enterprise. 


Wuat WE Have Lost 


Within the last few months the Southern Presby- 
terion Mission in Korea has lost its schools, eight 
out of ten, with no hope for any of them after April 
1, 1938. These were great institutions with fine 
buildings, a good reputation, a capacity student 
body, and apparently a future of great usefulness. 
The mission has always magnified its educational 
work and supported it just as generously as was 
financially possible. —The Home Church has been 
loyal, and within the last ten years has built the two 


*Rev. L. T. Newland, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary, located 
at Kwangju, Korea, and has served our Korea Mission since 1911. 
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beautiful high-school plants, one for boy at Chunju 
and one for girls at Kwangju. These are perhaps 
the best high-school buildings in all Korea. There 
was no disposition on the part of the missionaries 
to either lighten the emphasis put on Christian edu- 
cation or to withdraw from it entirely. 

The causes that led to this sudden change of 
policy cannot be discussed here. Suffice it to say, it 
became impossible to preserve the Christian content 
of the schools and at the same time meet demands 
made on them which loyal followers of Christ 
would find impossible to meet without compromis- 
ing their consciences, so we had no choice left save 
to follow the orders of our Executive Committee 
and make this great sacrifice for the sake of our 
conviction that we, as Christians, should serve only 
one God, and that our deepest soul loyalty be- 
longs to Jesus Christ. No one can magnify the 
value of these schools more than we on the field, 
but we are far from feeling that our work as mis- 
sionaries is done just because we lost them, nor is 
their work done. They stand today mute but 
mighty witnesses to the fact that principles of 
faith are after all binding, and that no political or 
material advantage can compensate for disloyalty 
to God. Christian and non-Christian alike look at 
these closed buildings and then go away and ponder 
these things in their heart. 
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Wuat WE Have Lert 


There is still in Korea a great native church that 
is witnessing for Jesus Christ. It is growing, thriv- 
ing, working. While large in numbers as mission- 
field churches go, it is still very young and imma- 
ture, having been founded in this part of Korea less 
than forty years ago, and having most of its growth 
within the last twenty years. I attended the first 
presbytery meeting in 1911, and have seen the 
churches in Kwangju city grow from one, with 
fifty members, to five, with many hundred mem- 
bers. 

This church needs us as fellow workers, guides, 
and friends. We work in perfect harmony with it 
and feel that we are still needed in the courts and 
in the activities of this young Korean church. 

More than this, the storm that broke over us in 
the matter of the schools has broken with fiercer 
violence on this native church. It is passing through 
the most trying days of its whole history, an un- 
believable pressure to shake its loyalty to Christ. 
We are needed to sympathize and comfort, advise 
and admonish, or just to stand by when conditions 
become such that it is not wise for us to speak. It 
would be heartless and cowardly to abandon this 
church and its leaders at a time like this. If there 
ever was a day when the Korean church craved 
the heartfelt, life-expressed sympathy of the mis- 
sionary and the church in America, it is now. 

There are also still wide-open fields of evangelism. 
We can preach the gospel as freely as we ever 
could, and the people listen just as gladly. We can 
still sit down with men and women and tell them 
the story of Jesus and His love. We can meet men 
by the roadside and receive a courteous response 
to our greeting and a ready reception for our tracts. 
Little children still crowd into the churches and 
lustily sing the songs we teach them or vociferously 
recite the Bible verses we ask them to memorize. 
Even the young people have not been turned away 
from us, though the educated are beginning to show 
the result of the vast amount of opposing instruc- 
tion they have received. 

There is no doubt that a strong effort is being 
made to influence the people as a whole against 
the claims of Christ, and it is hard to restrain one’s 
indignation at some of the methods used, yet the 
doors stand wide open, and nowhere is the message 
tefused. Just how long these conditions will last is 
hard to say, but the prophecy to the effect that the 
populace would turn against the missionary and his 
message has not proven to be true in any section of 
our fields, 

Again we have new and attractive avenues of 
service opening up before us. The women’s work 
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is taking on a phenomenal growth and is offering 
many fresh opportunities for Christian service in 
the home and community. 

All the hospitals are filled, and are daily growing 
in favor with the people. Witnessing for Christ is 
being emphasized as never before in each of them, 
and the results in decisions to believe are thrillingly 
gratifying. One is almost tempted to say that never 
perhaps has the ministry of healing been so near 
the ideal held out for it by the Master as in the hos- 
pitals of our Korea Mission. Still there is constant 
effort made to improve the preaching part of the 
medical work, and we are hoping for the day when 
every decision for Christ while in the hospital can 
be followed up so that the healed body and soul 
can be turned into definite Christian service. 

We are perfecting our plans for more extensive 
Bible training, whereby we will be able to over- 
come our constant lack of missionaries and native 
pastors by making it possible for every church to 
have competent Bible-trained leadership. We are 
shut out of secular education, but we feel that we 
can still serve this church by giving it leaders who 
have a thorough mastery of God’s Word. 

We have now more time for applied Christian- 
ity, and we are thinking of that day when we can 
have a part in showing the country people how to 
apply the principles of Christ to their living prob- 
lems, but the political atmosphere is still so tense and 
there is so much suspicion that we must walk very 
carefully here. 

After all is not the fact that only one out of a 
hundred in our field has even the smallest knowl- 
edge of the gospel of the blessed God in itself 
enough reason for us to stay on and to ask for 
reinforcements? The non-Christian Korean is still 
lost, he still bows down before the grave of his an- 
cestors, and still prays to his idols. A small per cent 
of the educated young Koreans are even more piti- 
able, for they believe in nothing, but the vast ma- 
jority are still in the same heathen darkness as were 
their parents when our missionaries first came to 
Korea. There is yet none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby they must be saved, 
but how can they believe on that name unless we 
tell them? 

At the first battle of the Marne, it is said that the 
French commander sent this message to the 
frightened people of Paris, “My left has crumpled, 
my right wing has been turned, I am advancing 
with my center.” He won the battle and saved 
Paris! We lost much when we lost our schools, but 
in Korea the army of the Lord is not even shaken. 
We have no idea of giving up, especially since our 
Commander has said, “Forward.” 
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Do not ask us if we are giving up, but rehearten 
us with reinforcements and a more generous sup- 
port, for greater is He that is with us than all those 
that are against us. “There shall not any man be 


able to stand before thee all the days of thy life: as 
I was with Moses, so I will be with thee: I will not 
fail thee, nor forsake thee. Be strong and of a good 
courage.” 





Missionaries Retain High Regard 


Among Chinese 


IN REPORTING BATTLES, THE RETREATS AND ADVANCES OF ARMIES, 
the evacuation and occupation of cities and preparations for 
continued fighting, A. T. Steele, a China correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service has had frequent 
occasion to write of the foreign missions as places of refuge. 
At Suchow in May, before that city was taken by the Japa- 
nese, he wrote a dispatch headlined “Foreign Missionaries 
Retain High Regard Among Chinese” which is here repro- 
duced. It appeared in the Foreign Service of The News on 
May 25. Permission has been granted by Mr. Frank Knox, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago Daily News for religious 
papers to reprint this dispatch.* 


Mr. Steele is a Californian who has been a newspaper 
correspondent in the Far East since 1931, serving at differ- 
ent periods the Associated Press, the New York Times and, 
since last December, the Chicago Daily News. An inveterate 
traveler, he had made himself acquainted before the present 
hostilities with all sections of China, Manchuria and Japan. 
In covering the Sino-Japanese conflict he has been in north- 
east provinces, at Shanghai, at Nanking and was at the fall 
of Suchow. He arrived at Suchow early in May by way of 
Hankow after a trip south to Hong Kong, Canton and then 
to Indo-China from which he came north by plane. He is 
known for his thorough understanding of the Chinese situa- 
tion, for his careful observations and his reliable reports. 


SucHow, Cutna.—NEVER DID THE FOREIGN MISSION- 
aries—especially the American missionary—stand 
higher in the estimation of the Chinese people and 
the Chinese government than now. 

But this appreciation goes far beyond the limits of 
China’s ruling family. Missionaries have won the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands of Chinese—Chris- 
tian and non-Christian alike—for the courageous 
way in which they have stood at their posts despite 
bombing raids, artillery fire and repeated warnings 
from their respective embassies. Events at Nanking, 
Taiyuan and other conquered cities demonstrated 
that the civilian death roll would have been vastly 
greater had it not been for the presence of mission- 
aries in those cities when the Japanese came in. 
There are scores of authenticated cases of men 


*From Church Committee for China Relief. 
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saved from execution and women rescued from as- 
sault through the intervention of missionaries. 


REFUSE TO ABANDON Posts 


Probably none of the missionaries in China have 
been under such insistent and continuous pressure 
from their governments as the Americans. Yet de- 
spite a deluge of telegrams and letters from the 
American embassy urging their withdrawal from 
the country, the majority of the American mission- 
aries have chosen to hold fast. By doing so they 
have enhanced their prestige and influence among 
the Chinese. The missionaries hold that it would be 
cowardly dereliction of duty to abandon the people 
to whom they have dedicated their lives at a time 
when their presence is more urgently needed than 
it has ever been. 

Throughout the chaos which usually accompanies 
the siege and capture of a Chinese city by the Japa- 
nese army the missions remain as the only unshaken 
institutions in a world turned upside down. When 
the local government collapses and officials and 
soldiers begin to decamp remaining civilians turn to 
the missionaries for leadership. 


Go sy THOUSANDS TO MISSIONS 


They flock by the thousands into the mission 
compounds or into the vicinity of them, looking to 
the missionaries for guidance and protection during 
the period of terrorism which often accompanies 
and follows occupation by the invading army. Dur- 
ing the hectic days of the turnover the missions are 
frequently the only stabilizing influence. Sometimes 
the missionaries are called upon by the Chinese pop- 
ulation to act as their go-between with the Japanese. 

It is a dangerous role that the missionaries have 
chosen to play. Japanese militarists have repeatedly 
shown what small respect they have for mission prop- 
erties by bombing and shelling them. The casualty 
list among missionaries is an impressive one—headed 
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as it is by the nine Catholic priests butchered at 
Chengtingfu, Hopei Province, after the Japanese oc- 
cupation there. Looting of mission stations by Japa- 
nese soldiers has been a commonplace experience. 
The missionaries have often risked incurring the 
hostility of the Japanese army of occupation by their 
forthright efforts to protect civilian lives. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the very pres- 
ence of foreigners in a captured city has a restrain- 
ing influence on the Japanese troops. The Japanese 
have no more desire to parade their excesses than 
the soldiers of any other country. Attack is one of 
the commonest of the Japanese offenses, but it is 
rarely that Japanese soldiers have dared invade mis- 
sion premises in their search for women. In a village 
in southern Honan 600 Chinese women and girls 
sought the protection of a Catholic priest when the 
Japanese entered the town. They were left alone 
by the conquering army, although outside the walls 
of the mission things happened which are too sordid 
to relate. 


Mission Hospirats Do Nose Jos 
Much could be said for the work of the medical 


missionaries, those physicians and surgeons whose 
labors have been doubled or trebled by the inpour- 
ing of wounded and sick produced by the war. The 
mission hospitals, which even in peace-times are 
understaffed, have accepted their new responsibilities 
without a whimper. Heavy fighting along the Lung- 
hai Railway has put a terrific strain on the facilities 
of mission hospitals at Chengchow, Kaifeng and 
Suchow. 

The experience of the American Presbyterian 
Hospital in Suchow is typical. The approach of the 
Japanese army and occasional Japanese bombing 
raids not only swamped the hospital with wounded 
but frightened the Chinese members of the hospital 
staff so badly that many of them resigned and quit 
town. Dr. McFadyen, the overworked superintend- 
ent of the hospital, was left with only two Chinese 
doctors to cope with the emergency. Yet the Chi- 
nese army continued to bring to him many of its 
most serious surgical cases. Amputations and feats 
of wartime surgery became commonplace. Today, 
nearly every square foot of bed space in the hospital 
is taken up with gravely wounded men, and the 
rush continues. 





NEW ADVENTURES 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


Rev. J. T. WADE AND HIS GOOD 
wife of Bevier, Kentucky, are 
noted for new adventures in 
Sunday School Extension. A 
little while ago they began a 
new work near the Prospect 
school in Muhlenburg County. 
They purchased a building at 
a beautiful location on an im- 
portant highway and fitted it 
up for a church, raising all the 
funds themselves, and the 
church is now organized. and 
is known as Elbethel. To the 
credit of the community, prac- 
tically all the work in fitting 
up this building was free labor, 
the contribution of the men of 
the community. They are 
planning another new adven- 
ture at Beech Creek Junction, 
but need a building. During 
the summer they conducted 


five Vacation Church Schools. Mr. Wade writes: 
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Do not ask us if we are giving up, but rehearten 
us with reinforcements and a more generous sup- 
port, for greater is He that is with us than all those 
that are against us. “There shall not any man be 


able to stand before thee all the days of thy life: as 
I was with Moses, so I will be with thee: 1 will not 
fail thee, nor forsake thee. Be strong and of a good 
courage.” 





Missionaries Retain High Regard 


Among Chinese 


IN REPORTING BATTLES, THE RETREATS AND ADVANCES OF ARMIES, 
the evacuation and occupation of cities and preparations for 
continued fighting, A. T. Steele, a China correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service has had frequent 
occasion to write of the foreign missions as places of refuge. 
At Suchow in May, before that city was taken by the Japa- 
nese, he wrote a dispatch headlined “Foreign Missionaries 
Retain High Regard Among Chinese” which is here repro- 
duced. It appeared in the Foreign Service of The News on 
May 25. Permission has been granted by Mr. Frank Knox, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago Daily News for religious 
papers to reprint this dispatch.* 


Mr. Steele is a Californian who has been a newspaper 
correspondent in the Far East since 1931, serving at differ- 
ent periods the Associated Press, the New York Times and, 
since last December, the Chicago Daily News. An inveterate 
traveler, he had made himself acquainted before the present 
hostilities with all sections of China, Manchuria and Japan. 
In covering the Sino-Japanese conflict he has been in north- 
east provinces, at Shanghai, at Nanking and was at the fall 
of Suchow. He arrived at Suchow early in May by way of 
Hankow after a trip south to Hong Kong, Canton and then 
to Indo-China from which he came north by plane. He is 
known for his thorough understanding of the Chinese situa- 
tion, for his careful observations and his reliable reports. 


SucHow, Cutna.—NEVER DID THE FOREIGN MISSION- 
aries—especially the American missionary—stand 
higher in the estimation of the Chinese people and 
the Chinese government than now. 

But this appreciation goes far beyond the limits of 
China’s ruling family. Missionaries have won the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands of Chinese—Chris- 
tian and non-Christian alike—for the courageous 
way in which they have stood at their posts despite 
bombing raids, artillery fire and repeated warnings 
from their respective embassies. Events at Nanking, 
Taiyuan and other conquered cities demonstrated 
that the civilian death roll would have been vastly 
greater had it not been for the presence of mission- 
aries in those cities when the Japanese came in. 
There are scores of authenticated cases of men 


*From Church Committee for China Relief. 
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saved from execution and women rescued from as- 
sault through the intervention of missionaries. 


REFUSE TO ABANDON Posts 


Probably none of the missionaries in China have 
been under such insistent and continuous pressure 
from their governments as the Americans. Yet de- 
spite a deluge of telegrams and letters from the 
American embassy urging their withdrawal from 
the country, the majority of the American mission- 
aries have chosen to hold fast. By doing so they 
have enhanced their prestige and influence among 
the Chinese. The missionaries hold that it would be 
cowardly dereliction of duty to abandon the people 
to whom they have dedicated their lives at a time 
when their presence is more urgently needed than 
it has ever been. 

Throughout the chaos which usually accompanies 
the siege and capture of a Chinese city by the Japa- 
nese army the missions remain as the only unshaken 
institutions in a world turned upside down. When 
the local government collapses and officials and 
soldiers begin to decamp remaining civilians turn to 
the missionaries for leadership. 


Go sy THOUSANDS TO MISSIONS 


They flock by the thousands into the mission 
compounds or into the vicinity of them, looking to 
the missionaries for guidance and protection during 
the period of terrorism which often accompanies 
and follows occupation by the invading army. Dur- 
ing the hectic days of the turnover the missions are 
frequently the only stabilizing influence. Sometimes 
the missionaries are called upon by the Chinese pop- 
ulation to act as their go-between with the Japanese. 

It is a dangerous role that the missionaries have 
chosen to play. Japanese militarists have repeatedly 
shown what small respect they have for mission prop- 
erties by bombing and shelling them. The casualty 
list among missionaries is an impressive one—headed 
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as it is by the nine Catholic priests butchered at 
Chengtingfu, Hopei Province, after the Japanese oc- 
cupation there. Looting of mission stations by Japa- 
nese soldiers has been a commonplace experience. 
The missionaries have often risked incurring the 
hostility of the Japanese army of occupation by their 
forthright efforts to protect civilian lives. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the very pres- 
ence of foreigners in a captured city has a restrain- 
ing influence on the Japanese troops. The Japanese 
have no more desire to parade their excesses than 
the soldiers of any other country. Attack is one of 
the commonest of the Japanese offenses, but it is 
rarely that Japanese soldiers have dared invade mis- 
sion premises in their search for women. In a village 
in southern Honan 600 Chinese women and girls 
sought the protection of a Catholic priest when the 
Japanese entered the town. They were left alone 
by the conquering army, although outside the walls 
of the mission things happened which are too sordid 
to relate. 


Mission Hospirats Do Nose Jos 
Much could be said for the work of the medical 


missionaries, those physicians and surgeons whose 
labors have been doubled or trebled by the inpour- 
ing of wounded and sick produced by the war. The 
mission hospitals, which even in peace-times are 
understaffed, have accepted their new responsibilities 
without a whimper. Heavy fighting along the Lung- 
hai Railway has put a terrific strain on the facilities 
of mission hospitals at Chengchow, Kaifeng and 
Suchow. 

The experience of the American Presbyterian 
Hospital in Suchow is typical. The approach of the 
Japanese army and occasional Japanese bombing 
raids not only swamped the hospital with wounded 
but frightened the Chinese members of the hospital 
staff so badly that many of them resigned and quit 
town. Dr. McFadyen, the overworked superintend- 
ent of the hospital, was left with only two Chinese 
doctors to cope with the emergency. Yet the Chi- 
nese army continued to bring to him many of its 
most serious surgical cases. Amputations and feats 
of wartime surgery became commonplace. Today, 
nearly every square foot of bed space in the hospital 
is taken up with gravely wounded men, and the 
rush continues. 





NEW ADVENTURES 


By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


Rev. J. T. WADE AND HIS GOOD 
wife of Bevier, Kentucky, are 
noted for new adventures in 
Sunday School Extension. A 
little while ago they began a 
new work near the Prospect 
school in Muhlenburg County. 
They purchased a building at 
a beautiful location on an im- 
portant highway and fitted it 
up for a church, raising all the 
funds themselves, and the 
church is now organized. and 
is known as Elbethel. To the 
credit of the community, prac- 
tically all the work in fitting 
up this building was free labor, 
the contribution of the men of 
the community. They are 
planning another new adven- 
ture at Beech Creek Junction, 
but need a building. During 
the summer they conducted 


five Vacation Church Schools. Mr. Wade writes: 
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nine weeks. In this work we lay special emphasis 

upon accepting Christ and dedicating our lives to 

| him. A very large percentage in all the schools 

heard our appeals. Of those converted, thirteen 

| were received into the Presbyterian Church. Here- 

tofore we have held two Vacation Church Schools 

| at Beech Creek Junction, and twenty-six children, 

all under eighteen years of age, have been received. 

Here there is a large and growing consolidated 

| school at the intersection of two highways 

and a railroad center, but no church at the place, 

| and no Presbyterian church nearer than eight miles 

in one direction and many miles in other directions. 

Right now we are making an appeal for help to 

build a church on a beautiful lot already promised 
by Beech Creek Mining Company.” 

Another adventure was for the Negro people. 





Of this Mr. Wade writes: “We had long wanted 
to hold a Vacation Church School for the colored 
children of Bevier. This matter was mentioned to 
one of the representative Negro men of the com- 
munity. He gave us quite a bit of encouragement 
and promised to take the matter up with the par- 
ents and see what could be done. The next day he 
reported that he had the names of thirty children 
who had promised to attend. This was Saturday 
evening, and we told him that the school would 
begin Monday morning. Rough lumber, drawn 
across supports, and such boxes as they could find, 
served as seats, and they were received under the 
beeches and elms of our front yard. All who re- 
ported the first day came, and there were but three 
absentees during the term. All of these children 
and young people decided for Christ.” 





Our Debt to the Preacher 


later and his words assuaged your grief, and his calm 
faith, in the presence of death, struck a note of vic- 
| | tory in the music of life. 

Your preacher was a gentle man, but when he 
| unsheathed his sword in the cause of public right- 
eousness the forces of evil went down before him, 
and the community knew that a great man was 
among them and acknowledged their indebtedness 
to the preacher. 

And now, because of this accumulated debt of 
gratitude which is shared alike by the nation, the 
Church, the community and the individual, the 
General Assembly has aroused itself and is urging 
the Church, once for all, to provide a constructive 


(Continued from page 416) 


living for the minister in active service and to estab- 
lish the Ministers’ Annuity Fund which will en- 
able the Church to pay its sacred debt to its serv- 
ants, place our honored ministers beyond the sting 
of want or anxiety for the future, and will enable 
them, when bodily strength fails, to retire with pro- 
vision for the necessary things of life. How much 
do you owe for the immeasurable spiritual gifts 
which you have received? 


“He knows but Jesus Christ the crucified, 

Ah, little recks the worldling of the worth 

Of such a man as this upon the earth, 

Who gives himself—his all—to make men wise 
In doctrines which his life exemplifies.” 





Decrease for three months 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—July 1, 1937..................... $20,678.65 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—July 1, 1938.........0.....0..... 19,558.12 


i? eee $ 1,120.53 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—July 1, 1937...... ............... $5,841.39 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—July 1, 1938...................... 6,427.74 
een ee a INI cs oie eee. sone $ 586.35 
| ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1937—July 1, 1937..................... $38,051.43 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1938—July 1, 1938..................... 39,484.55 
eee een)... ee eee $ 1,433.12 
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..PLANNING AND WORKING... 











Hidden Treasure 


What effect on the spiritual life of the 
soldier did the ceasing of the 
hemorrhage have? 

What did the soldier say to the nurse 
who had bathed his swollen legs? 


Give some instances of the effect of 
the gospel message among the 
wounded soldiers in China. 


What verses did the Chinese woman 
read as she gave her testimony to 
her faith in Christ? 


What is one distinct advantage over 
all other mission fields that Japan 
offers to mission workers? 

What is the method used in handling 
the syndicated press column of 
Christian sermons? 

Give some of the results of the radio 
sermons broadcast from Shanghai, 
China. 


What fact in Korea is enough reason 
in itself to keep the missionaries 
there and to ask for reinforce- 
ments? 


The Spice Box 


What people compose the migrant 
group today? 

In what states are the greatest num- 
bers of migrants found? From what 
sections of the country do they 
move and why? 

What can Christian forces do to help 
these people? 

Who did the preaching at the recent 
revival held on Stillman campus? 

What sort of religion are the students 
at Stillman interested in finding? 

Of what value was a New Testament 
that was left in a French home? 

What is the attitude of the Blue Sun- 
bonnet lady toward clothes? And 
the things of this world? 

What five things were present to dis- 
courage the efforts of Rev. and 
Mrs. Grady James? 

How did Mrs. James help promote 
the work at Wadesville Church? ° 
How did Santiago win his mother to 
consent to his care of the two 

sisters? 


What is the economic curse of the 
human race? 
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The Auxiliary Lantern 


YOUR SS. & P. PROGRAM 


The Committee on Woman’s Work 
did not designate in its Year Book of 
Programs, this year, a special month 
for a program on Synod’s and Presby- 
tery’s Home Mission Work. It was 
felt that this should be decided by 
those responsible for promoting the 
work within the bounds of each 
synod. In some auxiliaries, this pro- 
gram will no doubt be presented at 
the August meeting. This item would 
remind you that the program must 
needs be secured within your own 
synodical. The Year Book suggests 
that local secretaries confer with 
synodical and presbyterial secretaries 
of this cause, and with synod’s and 
presbytery’s chairmen. 

A program on S. & P. work cannot 
be secured from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, because such a pro- 
gram would differ for each synod. 
The packet of literature prepared 
especially for the secretaries of this 
cause, price 3¢ for postage, contains a 
helpful plan for building such a pro- 
gram. 


AUGUST CIRCLE 
ROUND TABLE 


Topic: “Service Opportunities Re- 
vealed by the Press.” 

See article on page 387 of this issue 
of the Survey for a good cross section 
of material that is appearing in the 
press of our country, which items 
should open the eyes of any thinking 
Christian and give a vision of un- 
told opportunities for having a part in 
an enlarged program of Christian So- 
cial Service. Every woman is asked 
to read the article and go to her circle 
meeting prepared to have a part in the 
Round Table discussion of the topic. 
In your reading of other magazines 
and newspapers, keep your eyes open 
for items which show needs, and thus 
opportunities for Christian Social 
Service; also for items which tell of 
work being done. Study conditions 
in your community, too, to determine 
if some of them need to be changed. 
And, if you are a leader of the August 
Round Table, be sure to order the 
helps from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. Price 1o¢. 


AUGUST AUXILIARY MEETING 


Topic: “Here and There in Foreign 
Lands.” 

Miss Lucile DuBose of our Execu- 
tive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
Nashville, has just prepared a most 
interesting program for this _hot- 
weather meeting. Do not fail to make 
use of it; that is, of course, if you are 
not having your S. & P. program this 
month. Arrange to have the meet- 
ing in the early morning, or in the late 
afternoon; or perchance you may wish 
to have it in the evening. The in- 
formation given will be most inter- 
esting, to be sure, and a very helpful 
hour can be spent in a more or less 
informal discussion of the topic. 
Those who do not secure the Auxil- 
iary program regularly can get this 
one for 10¢ by writing to the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. Don’t for- 
get to see that the visitors in your 
community are invited to your meet- 
ing, and give them something worth 
reporting when they go back to their 
homes. And, if you are vacationing 
this month, be sure to visit some aux- 
iliary meeting and see how others are 
doing things! 


PRAYER PETITIONS 
FOR THE MONTH 


Let us include in our praying this 
month the following petitions: 

That the Synodical Training 
Schools and all other conferences 
being held this month may be used 
of God to bless and encourage His 
children in their lives of faith and 
service. 

That the August Circle Round 
Table Discussion may reveal to us 
many opportunities for service and 
lead us to practical methods of work 
which shall change our opportu- 
nities into accomplishments for 
Christ. 

That the Lord of Life may ever 
be a welcomed Companion to Chris- 
tians—both on vacation and in their 
regular places of service. 

That God’s protecting care may 
continue to be about our mission- 
aries in the Orient, and His peace 
guard their hearts; and that the 
Christian natives may have grace 
sufficient for every trial, that 
through their faith in God and wit- 
ness to Christ they may bring honor 
and glory to Him. 
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| |_ MONDAY, AUGUST1 __ }} 





ON CEASING TO PRAY FOR 
OTHERS 


“Moreover as for me, God forbids 
that I should sin against the Lord 
in ceasing to pray for you.” 
Read I Samuel 12:13-25. 


To stop praying for God’s bewil- 
dered and needy children is to sin 
not against those children but against 
God Himself! The sick, the poor, the 
lonely, the tempted, the doubting, the 
sinful, the missionaries—these are 
God’s children. One of the noblest 
works we can do is to pray for 
others. This involves entering sympa- 
thetically in your imagination into the 
experiences of those for whom you 
pray. True intercessory prayer is not 
limited to words—it calls for deeds. 
“He prayeth best who lovest best all 
things, both great and small.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for the great privilege of 
prayer. Enable us by thy Spirit to 
be so filled with love for Thy sinful, 
suffering children that we may ever 
carry them on our hearts and in our 
prayers. Teach us, O Lord, the worth 
of intercessory prayer. In His name. 
Amen. 





|. TUESDAY, AUGUST2 __}} 


OBEDIENCE VERSUS FORMAL- 
ISM 
“Behold, to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” 
Read I Samuel 15: 10-23. 





When we come face to face with 
the living God, we are aware of an 
imperative demand. God commands 
us to live “the Jesus way.” Ritual is 
no substitute for righteousness. Sab- 
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Frances D. Fabrick. 


bath observance is no substitute for 
personal moral integrity the other six 
days. Church attendance is not 
enough. God wants consecrated per- 
sonalities. Jesus quoted most often 
these words, “I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice.” Let us obey Him! 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O righteous Father, forgive us that 
so often we have tried to love Thee 
and the world too. Forgive us that so 
often our worship ends at the close 
of the Sabbath. Forgive us for our 
limited social vision. Forgive us for 
the many times when we have rejected 
the high demands of Christ even while 
we called Him Lord. Deepen our un- 
derstanding of Thy will for all of life’s 
relationships, and strengthen our cour- 
age to obey Thee, cost what it may. 
In Jesus’ blessed name. Amen. 





|| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3_ } 


YOU CAN’T FOOL GOD! 


“Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.” 


Read I Samuel 16:4-13. 


You can’t fool God! Let’s make that 
personal—I can’t fool God. He knows 
my thoughts. He knows what my first 
love really is. He knows whether or 
not I really worship and love the one 
true God. He knows my motives, my 
secret desires, my innermost longings. 
I may fool the preacher, the session, 
the world, even my own family—I 
can’t fool God. 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O Thou Holy God, in Thy pres- 
ence we are aware of our own sinful- 
ness. We repent of our shallowness. 
We confess our selfish desires and our 
petty animosities. O God, strip us 
bare of the tinsel of pretence. Let our 
naked souls stand before Thee. Purify 
us with the fire of Thy holy love. Re- 


“DAY BY DAY 
_ WORSHIP IN THE HOME 
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This material has been prepared to guide family worship in the home. The Scripture 
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deem us through the cleansing power 
of the blood of Christ. Amen. 





||__ THURSDAY, AUGUST 4} 


THE LORD WAS WITH DAVID 
“And Saul was afraid of David, be- 
cause the Lord was with him, and 
was departed from Saul ... And 
David behaved himself wisely 
in all his ways; and the 
Lord was with him.” 
Read I Samuel 18:5-16. 


The Lord was with David—so Da- 
vid was preserved from the wrath 
of Saul, and David was prospered in 
all his ways. Can we therefore be- 
lieve that the Lord will physically 
preserve and materially prosper all His 
children? Of course not! Jesus does 
not bear the cross alone. The Lord 
was with Paul—a far greater man than 
David—and Paul suffered shipwreck, 
imprisonment, stonings, and martyr- 
dom. What then? God preserves and 
prospers His faithful children spirit- 
ually. “If God be for us, who can be 
against us?” “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 
Our Father in Heaven, we rejoice 
that Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee. 
We thank Thee that Thou dost work 
all things together for good to them 
that love Thee. Protect us by Thy 
might and prosper us in Thy mercy, 
and grant that nothing shall separate 
us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 








{Ss FRIDAY, AUGUST 5 _ |} 


I HAVE SINNED 


“I have sinned ...1 have played the 
fool, and have erred exceedingly.” 


Read I Samuel 26:21-25. 
How full of meaning these words! 
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's sense of sin was aroused by Da- 
1 forgiving mercy. David had suf- 
fered much from Saul, yet he gra- 
ciously spared Saul’s life. Such grace 
led Saul to repent. Is not this true to 
life? Our own heartfelt sorrow for 
sin—this too comes to us with force 
because of an act of forgiving mercy. 
While we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us. 

“See, from His head, His hands, His 
feet, 

Sorrow and love flow mingled 

down; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 

Or thorns compose so rich a 

crown? 
... Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O Thou God of mercy, for Thy 
great love which hath spared us, for 
Thy glorious grace which hath re- 
deemed us, we thank Thee this day. 
O God of love, as we think of Thy 
Son pouring out His Life for us, we 
repent. We abhor our sinfulness. For- 
ive us, we beseech Thee, through the 
blood of Christ. Amen. 





| SATURDAY, AUGUST 6 | 


BE STRENGTHENED . . . SAUL 
IS DEAD 
“Therefore now let your hands be 
strengthened, and be ye valiant: 
for your master Saul is 
dead... .” 


Read II Samuel 1:17—2:7 





Two things we may learn from this 
passage: (1) David shows a spirit of 
forgiveness to the former supporters 
of Saul. His frequent acts of forgive- 
ness ought to stir us to a more for- 
giving spirit. (2) The king is dead! 
Long live the king! Life goes on. A 
man dies. Another takes his place. No 
man (or woman) is indispensable in 
the work of the Lord. Always God 
will raise someone to lead His children 
in their time of need. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O Thou sovereign God who rulest 
over the lives of men and the destinies 
of nations, in our time of need we 
turn to Thee. Our efforts are so fee- 
ble. The chaos of war is about us. 
Economic strife is upon us. We are 
blind. We know not what to do. 
Raise up for us, we pray, Christian 
statesmen who will guide us safely 
through this chaotic world. May Thy 
Church truly be the salt of the earth, 
the light of the world. Through our 
Lord Jesus Christ we pray. Amen. 
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|.__ SUNDAY, AUGUST7 __} 


THY THRONE SHALL BE 
ESTABLISHED 
“And thine house and thy kingdom 
shall be established for ever be- 
fore thee: thy throne shall be 
established for ever.” 


Read II Samuel 7:1-17. 





These words of course do not refer 
to an earthly kingdom. They find 
their fulfilment in One who was of 
the seed of David—even Jesus Christ. 
He is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords! His throne is established for- 
ever. It is first in the hearts of His 
loyal, loving redeemed servants. His 
Kingdom is in our hearts—it must be 
in the hearts of all men everywhere. 
His principles must be made regnant 
in society. Can we in utter sincerity 
pray, Thy Kingdom come? Are we 
loyal to the King? 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O Thou King of Kings, rule in our 
hearts, we beseech Thee. Reign su- 
preme and reign alone. Make us faith- 
ful and obedient servants. Make us 
ambassadors of reconciliation to a hos- 
tile world. Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 





MONDAY, AUGUST8 __ |} 


MAGNIFYING GOD’S NAME 


“And let thy name be magnified for 
ever, saying, The Lord of hosts 
is the God over Israel.” 


Read II Samuel 7:18-29. 





It is when we worship the Lord in 
prayer that we are most conscious of 
our desire to magnify the name of the 
Lord. He who fails to pray is too 
concerned about glorifying himself 
and enjoying himself for ever to give 
much thought to God and His eter- 
nal purposes. Luther spent four hours 
a day in prayer. Asked how he could 
accomplish so much yet spend so 
much time in prayer, he replied that 
only the time spent in prayer made 
his accomplishments possible. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Most gracious God, with our chief 
end in life to glorify Thee and to en- 
joy Thee forever, forbid that we be 
so concerned with the baggage of life 
that we lose sight of its purpose and 
destination. Make us to know that we 
glorify Thy name when we say “No” 


to self, and take up our cross and fol- 
low Christ. 





|___ TUESDAY, AUGUST9 __}} 





A BEREAVED FATHER 


“This day thou shalt bear no tidings, 
because the king’s son is dead.” 


Read II Samuel 18:19-23. 


A prominent business man was 
being interviewed by a member of the 
editorial staff of a nationally known 
magazine, who was thrilled with the 
story told him. The business man 
himself, however, showed little inter- 
est in the story. “I should think that 
you would be mighty proud of your 
success,” said the reporter. “What 
does it all amount to,” said the mil- 
lionaire, “if you have a son who is 
playing the fool?” How many fathers 
today, like David of old, are broken- 
hearted because of sons who have 
played the fool! 


Read from.Calendar of Prayer. 


Almighty God, Thou who art our 
Father and dost grieve at our sins 
and shortcomings, forgive our foolish 
ways. If we be prodigals, either fath- 
ers or sons, bring us to ourselves that 
we may arise and go to the Father’s 
House. Save us, O God, from greater 
bereavement because of _ rebellion 
against Thee. Amen. 





| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10_ | 





HEARTFELT THANKS 


“Therefore 1 will give thanks unto 
thee, O Lord.” 


Read II Samuels 22:47—23:5. 


The finest fruit of thanksgiving is 
thanks-living, for actions still speak 
louder than words, and obedience is 
still more acceptable than sacrifice. 

Last words are always momentous 
words, and the parting message of 
David the king was one of thanks- 
giving. Keep a song in the heart. Sing 
praises daily unto God’s name. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Eternal God, we who are Christ’s 
witnesses in this our day and genera- 
tion, know that we can witness best 
as disciples of the thankful heart. 
Make us truly “thankful for any- 
thing.” May gratitude, humility, and 
love so characterize our lives that 
others will know that we have been 
with Jesus. Amen. 
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{ THURSDAY, AUGUST 11 } 





KEEPING THE CHARGE OF 
THE LORD 


“Keep the charge of the Lord thy 
God.” 


Read I Kings 2:1-4. 


“Shew thyself a man; and keep the 
charge of the Lord.” What a message 
from a father to a son! And what a 
challenge and charge to us today! As 
the poet wants men to match his 
mountains, so God wants men to do 
His will. It is thrilling to sing and 
to mean, “A charge to keep I have.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


God of our fathers and our God, 
Thou Who hast always charged Thy 
people and Who dost charge us still, 
fill us with the spirit of daring and of 
achievement, of faith and of duty, of 
obedience and of service. Make us to 
know Thy will, and empower us by 
Thy Spirit to do the same, for we, 
too, would be faithful unto death. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 





| _ FRIDAY, AUGUST 12__ } 


AN UNDERSTANDING HEART 


“Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart.” 


Read I Kings 3:5-15. 





Is there anything much more to be 
desired than an understanding heart? 
Solomon thought not. In the home, in 
the church, in industry, in interna- 
tional relations, an understanding 
heart is indispensable. And the secret 
of the understanding heart is that fear 
of the Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom. 

Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


We praise Thee, O God, for the gift 
of understanding. Create in us clean 
hearts, we beseech Thee, and renew a 
right spirit within us. May we sit at 
the feet of Jesus and learn of Him that 
we may be better enabled to sit where 
others sit and understand them. In 
Jesus’ name, we ask it. Amen. 





{|| SATURDAY, AUGUST 13} 


GOD WITH US 


“The Lord our God be with us as he 
was with our fathers,” 


Read I Kings 8:54-61. 





The burden of prayer of countless 
thousands of our citizens is that 
America may continue to merit the 
blessings of God bestowed upon our 
fathers. It is only thus that the na- 
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tion can endure. Sabbath desecration, 
compromise of convictions, and low- 
ering moral standards are not in keep- 
ing with a heart inclined unto God, 
nor with walking in His ways and 
keeping His commandments, statutes, 
and judgments. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Infinite, eternal, and unchangeable 
God, without Thy favor upon our 
lives and upon our nation we cannot 
prosper nor prevail. Blot out all our 
iniquities, and reassure us of Thy 
favor and of Thy presence with us. 
We ask it in humbleness of heart and 
contrition of spirit in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





| | SUNDAY, AUGUST 14 ___ |} 


BUILDING ON AN “IF” 


“If thou wilt bearken ...1 will build 
thee a sure house.” 


Read I Kings 11:31-38. 


God builds as high as our “if” lets 
Him. A sure house was promised 
with an “if” that meant obedience. 
Christ suggested that mountains could 
be removed, “if” you have faith. 

God also stuck by this “if”. They 
failed and so God did too. That was 
part of the promise. God’s failure is 
always traced to the human let-down 
of an “if”. What can God do with 
your “if”? Try Him and see. 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Almighty and ever blessed God, 
strengthen us. We would be strong 
enough to lay hold of Thy promises 
with whatever “if” they are made. 
Forgive us when we have let God 
down and then blamed the let-down 
on Him. Teach us to obey the great 
ideals that stir within us. We would 
be like Jesus. Amen. 





||__MONDAY, AUGUST 15 _}} 


ASA’S ACHIEVEMENT 
“Asa’s heart was perfect.” 
Read I Kings 15:9-15. 





Of how many people can this be 
said? Every prison term begins in the 
heart. Liberty begins there too. But 
Asa attained a high degree of good- 
ness. 

How? He took steps to do away 
with idolatry and idolaters. An idol 
is something that comes between a 
man and God. A perfect heart means 
a perfectly clear path to God. It takes 
some “grubbing” to clear such a path. 
Begin on some obstruction now. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


“Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 
Create a clean path within me and set 
my feet toward Thee. Help me to 
keep it swept clean from any rubbish 
in thought or deed that would ob- 
struct my vision of Thee. Blot out all 
my “idols,” I pray Thee, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ my Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 





||___TUESDAY, AUGUST 16 } 


AT THE END OF THE ROPE 
“The ... meal wasted not away.” 
Read I Kings 17:1-16. 





Elijah was at the end of the rope. 
The widow and her son were at the 
end of the rope. But were they? 
There is never a “rope’s end” unless 
there is an end of faith. Her’s was 
not just fair weather faith. Anybody 
can have faith when there is plenty; 
but how about it when the end is in 
sight? Anybody can have faith with 
a good job and plenty of money; but 
faith when you’re on your last dime— 
that’s faith. Just because you are at 
the end of the rope don’t hang your- 
self. 

Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Oh abundant Giver, we pray for 
those who are at the end of the rope 
today. Spare them the blindness of 
fear. Endow them with the faith of 
Elijah and the confidence of the 
Widow. Help them to feel that the 
“darkest hour is just before the 
dawn.” We pray this in the name of 
our Lord Jesus, who never gave up. 
Amen. 





| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17 | 


MAGNIFICENT MOTIVE 


“That this people may know that 
thou art the Lord God.” 


Read I Kings 18:31-39. 





“That I may be a famous man?” No. 
“That I may have a large congrega- 
tion?” No. “That the neighbors will 
look up to me?” No. “That I may 
be popular?” No. God isn’t impelled 
by such motives. “That this people 
may know that thou art the Lord 
God.” Why do you go to work to- 
day? That men might learn of God? 
Why do you make friends? Is it that 
God might be glorified? There isnt 
a better reason for anything we do 


than that. 
Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


We give Thee thanks for men like 
Elijah, who think high thoughts and 
live with high motives. Search our 
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hearts and reveal our selfishness to us. 
If we are living with cheap ambitions 
make it plain to us. Teach us to think 
more of our motives than our wishes. 
We would be like Jesus. Amen. 








[ THURSDAY, AUGUST 18 I 


SILENCE SPEAKS 
“4 still small voice.” 
Read I Kings 19:4-14. 


An earthquake, a fire; but not God. 
There is a greater strength than noise. 
Noise frightens, but seldom strength- 
ens. There are two ways to frighten 
a baby. Drop him or make a loud 
noise in his presence. He responds 
willingly to gentleness. God speaks 
to His children gently. David gained 
power “by the still waters,” Christ 
went “apart.” Many miss the “still 
small voice” because they are not still 
enough to hear a small voice. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Great God, Calm God, Quiet God, 
teach us the art of listening to Thee. 
As we come emptying ourselves at 
the Throne of Grace help us to re- 
main long enough to be filled with 
Thy Spirit. We thank Thee for a mo- 
ment of rest to relieve our restless- 
ness. Through Christ we pray. Amen. 





|__ FRIDAY, AUGUST 19 __} 


DIVINE DIRECTION 
“For the Lord hath sent me to...” 
Read II Kings 2:1-11. 





Three times in this passage Elijah 
said: “the Lord hath sent me .. .” 
It must have become a habit, this being 
sent of God. How many ministers 
say: “The Lord hath sent me”? Some 
say “The bishop sent me here,” or “A 
friend of mine helped me get this 
church.” It is a desperately spiritual 
question. Does your lawyer or doctor 
or school teacher say: “the Lord hath 
sent me here”? Each one should. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O God, how many times have I 
been places Thou hast not sent me? 
Forgive my wandering; forgive my 
going without asking the way; but 
most of all forgive my leading others 
away from Thee. From these wilful 
ways I find no way of escape save in 
the blood of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
in whose name I pray. Amen. 
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{ SATURDAY, AUGUST 20] 


THE ACCEPTABLE WORK 
“If the prophet had bid thee do some 
great thing, wouldest thou not 
have done it? how much rather 
then, when he saith to thee, 
Wash, and be clean?” 


Read II Kings 5:8-15. 





Sometimes God shows us a task 
which seems too small for our ability; 
too obscure, in comparison with our 
past achievements. Yet a duty, no 
matter how small, if accepted will- 
ingly, may prove to be God’s oppor- 
tunity to cleanse our lives and make 
us more useful Christians in larger 
tasks. Perhaps it is in God’s plan “to 
humble thee, and to prove thee, to 
know what was in thine heart.” Is it 
always for God’s glory that we seek 
the larger tasks? 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Kind Father, we stand in humble 
wonder at Thy great patience toward 
us. How good that in Thy great Plan 
Thou hast given us the privilege of 
doing small things for Thee, to whom 
all power is given. We pray that in 
small tasks we may accomplish great 
things for the glory to Thy name. 
“Search me, O God, and know my 
heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts”: May all that we think and 
do be more and more in accord with 
the great things Thou wouldst accom- 
plish through us. In the name of Jesus. 
Amen. 





i SUNDAY, AUGUST 21__] 


A CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 
“Now therefore Jebovab our God, save 
thou us,... that all the kingdoms 
of the earth may know that 
thou Jehovah art God 
alone.” 


Read II Kings 19:14-19. 





As we think into the history of Is- 
rael how ‘often we hear the people 
calling on God for help and salvation 
from their sins. God sent His Son, 
Jesus Christ, to answer this need that 
is our need too. We would share 
this peace and salvation from God 
through Christ with all the world 
“and how shall they believe in Him 
of whom they have not heard? And 
how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” Christ has given us the 
answer in His great commission, “Go, 
ye.” The solution lies now within our 
grasp, in fact, has become our respon- 
sibility. Not only shall we know Him 


but to us is given the responsibility of 
spreading the Good News. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father, we pray that we shall 
never feel free from our dependence 
upon Thee and Thy influence over 
our lives. As we come seeking favor 
we pray for the broader view of 
Christianity. May we see our own’ 
part in the greater fields of service 
that in all things we may give of our 
best in time, in talents, in means, for 
Christ. Amen. 





{ MONDAY, AUGUST 22] 


GOD ANSWERS PRAYER 
“Because thy heart was tender, and 
thou didst humble thyself before 
Jehovah; I also have heard 
thee, saith Jehovah.” 


Read II Kings 22:14—23:3. 





We would do well to think often 
on the compassion of God. His mercy 
toward man is too great for our 
ability to comprehend. That God 
should hear the prayers of a single 
life, spoken in true Christian humility, 
and set His plan for destiny in accord 
with a single life, drives us to our 
knees in true worship. “What is man, 
that thou are mindful of him?” I¢ is 
indeed a challenging thought—the 
powers we control by prayer. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father, God, we cannot under- 
stand Thy ways, they are so wonder- 
ful, so mysterious in their working. 
Thou hast given us the privilege of 
deciding the destiny of only one soul, 
our own, but through our life we have 
the power of influence in the lives of 
all for whom we pray. From this mo- 
ment, Father, we come in humble pe- 
tition: 

“Take my life and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to Thee; 

Take my moments and my days, 

Let them flow in ceaseless praise.” 





| TUESDAY, AUGUST 23 __ | 


“KEEP THE PASSOVER” 
“And the king commanded all the peo- 
ple, saying, Keep the passover unto 
Jehovah your God, as it is writ- 
ten in this book of the 
covenant.” 


Read II Kings 23:21-25. 





To a nation who was forgetting 
God and making sacrifice to the false 
gods of neighboring nations, Josiah 
makes this command, “Keep the pass- 
over.” Israel was forgetting her debt 
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to Jehovah, forgetting that He had 
preserved them from death and slav- 
ery. We need someone to call us to- 
day to keep the passover unto God. 
We have turned away from God, are 
forgetting the debt we owe Him for 
the Passover Lamb who has given us 
life eternal. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Almighty God and Father, speak 
to the hearts of world leaders today. 
Inspire them to be servants of Thine, 
anxious for the nations to turn from 
following the gods of this world. May 
their lives be an example to all whom 
they lead, worthy of Thy words, 
“Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant.” Yet, Father, help us to realize 
more fully that they cannot do it 
alone. It is only as they have Chris- 
tian men and women to inspire them 
that they succeed or fail. Make us 
careful to keep the passover in our 
hearts, mindful of Thy laws. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 





|| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 | 


“JEHOVAH BLESSED THE 
HOUSE” 

“And the ark of God remained with 
the family of Obed-edom in bis 
house ... and Jehovah blessed 
the house of Obed-edom, 
and all that be had.” 


Read I Chronicles 13:9-14. 





As he witnessed this display of 
God’s power, David experienced a 
new fear of God. Not a holy fear 
but a fear which prompted him to 
desert God and leave the Ark outside 
Jerusalem, saying, “How shall I bring 
the ark of God home to me?” Are 
we leaving God outside our plans, 
outside our home life, thinking in this 
way to solve the problem of respon- 
sibility for our homes? No, we can- 
not control God’s power over the af- 
fairs of our home. However, with 
Obed-edom, we can share the bless- 
ings of a home where God is. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Heavenly Father, we come to Thy 
throne of grace asking forgiveness for 
our misconceptions of Thy power. 
Help us to look to Thee as a God of 
love with whom we can share the 
daily experiences of our home. We 
pray that in our family worship we 
may acknowledge Thy rightful place 
as Counselor. If we have been care- 
less in this matter, help us to feel the 
need for bringing the ark of God 
into our home. In the name of Jesus 
we pray. Amen. 
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{| THURSDAY, AUGUST 25__ | 


“GIVE THANKS UNTO THE 
LORD” 

“Then on that day did David first 
ordain to give thanks unto Je- 
hovah by the hand of Asaph 
and his brethren.” 


Read I Chronicles 16:7-22. 





Since the beginning of time, when 
the stars sang together, all creation 
has felt a desire to worship its Creator 
in praise and thanksgiving. How nat- 
ural that man, His highest creation, 
should appoint some for the office of 
ministers “ordained to give thanks 
unto Jehovah.” Are we remembering 
to be thankful to God today? Created 
in the very image of God, should we 
not be able to express to Thee our 
gratitude more acceptably than all 
other creation? 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our God, and Father of us all, we 
thank Thee for the privilege of ex- 
pressing to Thee our thanksgiving, 
may our sense of gratitude never cease 
to grow. We feel our own unworthi- 
ness as we think on Thy wonderful 
gifts and blessings to us. Keep us 
mindful of our privilege of prayer, we 
pray. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 





| _ FRIDAY, AUGUST 26 _ |} 


DECLARE HIS GLORY 
“Sing unto Jehovah, all the earth; 
Show forth his salvation from day 
to day. Declare his glory among 
the nations.” (AS.V.) 

Read I Chronicles 16:23-36. 





When the Ark was brought into Je- 
rusalem, David had Asaph sing a psalm 
of thanksgiving. Asaph commanded 
the people to declare God’s glory and 
to give thanks because of His good- 
ness and loving-kindness. God has 
given us a multitude of blessings. Can 
we not “declare his glory” by a more 
noticeable gladness and rejoicing of 
spirit in our daily living? Praise 
should rise from our hearts as spon- 
taneously as does the song of the lark 
as he soars “higher yet and higher.” 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Help us daily, our Father, to declare 
Thy glory by offering to others eyes 
that have freshly beheld Thy face, ears 
that are still ringing with the com- 
mand, “Rejoice . . . and again I say 
rejoice,” lips that are eager to speak 
happiness, and hands that move gladly 
to serve. Amen. 


“Sing unto Jehovah, all the earth; 
. . . Let the heavens be glad, and let 
the earth rejoice; . . . Blessed be Je. 
hovah.” (A. S. V.) 





|__SATURDAY, AUGUST 27_ } 


THY NAME BE MAGNIFIED 
“And let thy name be established and 
magnified for ever, saying, Jehovah 
of hosts is the God of Israel.” 
Read I Chronicles 17:16-27. 





David, when he sang “O magnify 
the Lord with me,” and Mary, when 
she said, “My soul doth magnify the 
Lord,” remind us that more often we 
ought to offer our praises to God. Can 
we not “magnify the Lord” by loving 
peace more heartily, by doing our 
daily work more thoroughly, by giv- 
ing of our personalities more liberally, 
by pouring out our love into the lives 
of others more freely? 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father, may Thy holy Name 
be magnified because we have lived. 
Help us to set a guard around every 
action and word, that we in no way 
may bring dishonor to Thee. Grant 
us guidance in our thinking, speaking, 
and doing, that in all ways we may 
bring glory to Thy name. Consume 
us with a desire to bring others to 
Thee, that all people may magnify 
Thy name together. Amen. 

“Let the peoples praise thee, O God; 
let all the peoples praise thee.” 





| | SUNDAY, AUGUST 28 ___ | 


BE DOING 


“Arise therefore, and be doing, and 
the Lord be with thee.” 


Read I Chronicles 22:6-16. 


David was not allowed to build 
God’s temple, because his past life of 
war did not fit him to acceptably 
perform this service. God must give 
us “discretion and understanding,” if 
our “doing” for Him is to be welcome 
and useful. Many of us are eager to 
“be doing” for God, if we can choose 
our own expression for our service. 
We should not be hurt if He finds it 
necessary to show us clearly that some 
special plan we have made for His 
glory is not pleasing to Him. 





Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Father, keep us always open- 
doored to Thee that we may present 
as service-offerings only those actions 
which will help Thee with Thy work 
in this world. We pray for greater 
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consecration that each moment we 

may be eager to follow the light that 

Thou dost send. Amen. 

“Go, labor on, spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father's will; 

It is the way the Master went; 
Should not the servant tread it 

still?” 





[ MONDAY, AUGUST 29 I 


SERVE WITH A WILLING MIND 


“Know thou the God of thy father, 
amd serve bim with a perfect heart 
and with a willing mind; for Je- 

hovah searcheth all hearts, and 
understandeth all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts.” 
(A. S. V.) 


Read I Chronicles 28:9-10, 19-21. 





David instructed Solomon to serve 
God with a willing mind, as well as 
with a perfect heart. Solomon must 
be open-doored to God’s direction, 
both as a man and as a ruler. What a 
temptation it must have been to that 
young man, the wisest who has ever 
lived, to follow blindly his own splen- 
did intellect in all matters. But his 
greatest wisdom lay in the fact that 
he brought to God a mind willing to 
be directed. Seeking the right Source, 
he found the only perfect guidance— 
that from above. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O God, the Creator of all true wis- 
dom, we pray that we, like Solomon, 
may wisely turn to Thee, waiting to 
know Thy mind in all of the per- 
plexities of our lives. Grant us will- 


ingness to follow the guidance which 
Thou dost send to all who honestly 
seek. Amen. 

“The holy scriptures .. . 
to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 


are able 





{| _ TUESDAY, AUGUST 30 __ } 





THEY OFFERED WILLINGLY 
“Seeing that I have a treasure of mine 
own of gold and silver, I give it 
unto the house of my God, over 
and above all that I have pre- 
pared for the holy house.” 

(A. S. V.) 


Read I Chronicles 29:3-9. 


David declared that, because the 
house of God was dear to him, he 
wished to make an offering beyond 
what he had already given. Because 
he loved God, he could not help giv- 
ing. The finest thing about his gift 
was not its value but the fact that it 
was given willingly, as an expression 
of his love. But David knew that the 
consecration of self was the most pre- 
cious and acceptable offering possible 
in God’s sight, so he called upon his 
people to offer themselves willingly. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


Our Creator, Saviour, and Father, 
Thou who hast given us all that we 
possess, help us to offer ourselves will- 
ingly and completely to Thee this day 
and forever. Amen. 

“Then the people rejoiced, for that 
they offered willingly, because with 


a perfect heart they offered willingly 
to Jehovah: and David the king also 
rejoiced with great joy.” 


| WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31 } 


\ PERFECT HEART 
“O Jehovah, ... give unto Solomon 
21V sola perject heart, to keep 
thy conrmandments, thy testi- 
monies, and thy statutes.” 


Read I Chronicles 29: 10-20. 


Each of us needs to pray fora per- 
fect heart, both for himself and for 
\ perfect heart lives by the 
Law of Love, loving God first, others 
next, and itself last. Since God is al- 
ways its center everything else must 
fall in its proper place. Moffatt, in 
his translation of I Corinthians 13, says 
that love, an important attribute of 
the perfect heart, is “very patient, very 
kind.’ It is “never irritated, never 
resentful.” It is “never glad when 
others go wrong”; it is “gladdened by 
goodness, always slow to expose, al- 
ways eager to believe the best, always 
hopeful, always patient.” 


others. 


Read from Calendar of Prayer. 


O God of Love, we pray that Thy 
Law of Love may take hold of every 
part of our lives. May love inspired 
by Thee flow from our hearts to break 
down barriers and draw all men to 
Thee. Cleanse us from selfish love and 
fill us with divine love. In Jesus’ name 
we pray. Amen. 

“God is love.” 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere for 
over 50 years have had confidence in Wards 
Missionary Unit as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission equipment of 
high quality. 
GECRETARIES and PURCHASING 
AGENTS of Foreign Missions find that our 
free catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, 
and our special quantity prices, enable them 
to save money for their stations. 
Mission BOARDS can economize by se- 
lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies, and similar material from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOM ERY WARD 
Dept. 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U.S.A. 











In Order to Receive Your Survey Promptly While on Vacation 


The following is the quickest and easiest way to ensure uninterrupted subscription service, fore- 
stalling inevitable delays in effecting changes in a mailing list: 


If you are returning to your present address after vacation, leave 


3 cents for each copy you will 


receive during vacation time with your local post office, together with instructions to forward The 
> . = sw S 
Presbyterian Survey to your vacation address. 









































SPECIAL ANNUITY FUND 


This fund makes it possible for 
our friends to contribute to For- 
eign Missions and enjoy an in- 


come during life. 


Rates are based on age, nature of 
contract and amount and particu- 
lars will be gladly given on appli- 


cation. 


Address all correspondence to 


EDWIN F. WILLIS, Treasurer 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville, Tennessee 























